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It has been no easy matter to choose a subject for this 
occasion. Many things of urgent importance challenge 
our attention and vie with one another for our chief in- 
terest as ministers of Christ. There is the amazing spec- 
tacle of change and expansion in the economic realm, with 
an inevitable bearing upon religion, challenging the 
preacher to sound a clear trumpet note concerning what 
Jesus has to say about business and money. For if Jesus 
is to win in the modern world He must command in the 
realm of business and economics. There is the startling 
departure from traditional social standards and prac- 
tices, demanding thorough and discriminating study to 
the end that we may distinguish and present to the youth 
of our day a Christian ethics free from any arbitrary 
tradition on the one hand and from heedless license on 
the other. For, again, if Jesus Christ is to win in the 
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modern world He must command in our social ideals, con- 
tacts and conduct. There is also the stubborn problem 
of education, public education wherein religion must not 
be taught, and denominational education with its increas- 
ing problems of support, control and content, a situation 
requiring the profoundest understanding of the mind and 
purpose of Christ. For if Christ is to triumph in our 
day He must command not the toleration of culture but 
its worship; He must become the very breath of modern 
culture. And none can overlook the modern controversy 
concerning the fundamentals of the Christian faith, which 
is a greater challenge to private thought and diligent 
study and guarded utterance than anything else we have 
mentioned, for if Jesus Christ is to accomplish His mis- 
sion in the modern world He must be set forth as He is. 

All of these things are exceedingly important in the 
mission ‘of the modern preacher, but I have chosen to go 
behind these more external problems to the preacher him- 
self, to consider his devotion to God and his spiritual 
ministry through the power of a consecrated life. The 
A B C of the preacher’s message, first and most*easily 
read, is his own life. He may wrestle like Samson with 
problems economic, educational, social; he may spit forth 
arguments like Vesuvius concerning the sacred teachings 
of this Book, but unless his spirit is humbled, and sweet- 
ened, and purified, and moved upon by sanctifying grati- 
tude as of a sinner saved by grace, unless his soul is 
awed by the constant wonder of Divine mercy, his 
wrestling will be spoiled by bitterness and unfairness, and 
his words will have neither the light of Christly wisdom 
nor the warmth of Christly love. Whatever may be 
our tasks and however broad and stubborn our fields, our 
first equipment is to be found in the consecration of our- 
selves to God. Our subject for this hour, therefore, is 
the conscration of life, to be considered from two 
standpoints. 
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I. THE CONSECRATED LIFE IS THE ONLY APPROPRIATE 
ANSWER TO THE MERCIES OF Gop. 


This is the message of the text from Paul: ‘‘I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your spiritual service.’’ None can miss the 
enthusiasm of these words. The path of the argument 
of the first eleven chapters of Romans led the apostle 
through the dark wilderness of the world’s sin. He en- 
tered it even as he began to write and saw the broad 
Gentile world given up to sin,—thrice he says it: God 
gave them up, ‘‘to the lusts of their hearts,’’—‘‘to vile 
passions,’’—‘‘to a reprobate mind’’. He saw the same 
when he reviewed the life of his own beloved Israel, only 
guilt was increased by advantage. He was staggered by 
the blindness of God’s favored people. He remembered 
his own share in it, and the very memory made his soul 
cry out for very shame. He was only saved from despair 
by another vision, the movement of God to the rescue. 
With deepening emotion he traced the footsteps of God 
in providence and revelation pausing now and again to 
say, ‘‘ Where sin abounded grace did much more abound.’’ 
He beheld the blessed stream of life flowing from beneath 
the throne of God in multitudinous mercies. He saw 
Grace with its majesty and might and mystery, surround- 
ing, mending, moulding, incarnating itself in the Son, 
suffering, redeeming. He saw God moving steadily on 
through life’s tangled wilderness, warning, judging, 
chastising, repressing, lifting up that ultimately He might 
fling wide mercy’s door to all men. Reaching that emi- 
nence of truth the apostle paused. We can imagine the 
scene. As he approached the end of his argument for 
the gospel he walked to and fro before his amanuensis, 
dictating with quickening emotion. Having finished (Rom. 
11:32) he paused, and perhaps for a full minute said 
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nothing as his soul was swept by the greatness and won- 
der and fullness of God’s mercy. Then from his deepest 
heart flowed the words of the wonderful doxology of 
Romans 11:33-36, closing with the ascription, ‘‘For of 
him and through him and unto him are all things. To him 
be the glory forever. Amen’’. There he stopped again 
only to break forth after a long while in the burning 
words of exhortation: ‘‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God to present your bodies a living 
sacrifice unto God.’’ His mind has leaped from grace to 
service, from mercy to consecration. Consecration of 
life was for him the only adequate answer to mercy. 

And that vision, my brethren, we need today—mercy 
on the background of sin where alone that angel face 
is clearly seen. I am speaking to men to whom sin ought 
to look blackest, and its pollution foulest; and to whom 
grace ought to appear its whitest, and its purity the most 
heavenly. Think for a moment of sin as it has touched 
every life. Recall its work. (1) It has left a record cut 
deep in the hard rock of eternal fact—a recordsthat noth- 
ing can erase. Guilt may be forgiven but the fact remains. 
The murderer may be pardoned for his crime, but the 
murdered man stays dead. (2) Sin has ever created 
habits and crystallized attitudes. Every sinner.sooner or 
later must feel the coiling embraces of serpentine habit 
contracting and hardening about his frail frame. (3) Sin 
releases wanton forces of evil influence—a deadly pest 
borne abroad like devouring locusts upon the wings of 
the wind. We cannot recapture them or stop them in 
their evil flight. Such is my sin, and yours—an indelible 
record, a marred vessel, an evil influence. That is what 
we have handed to God in every sin, something eternal 
and deadly and wild. 

And what can be done about it? Of ourselves noth- 
ing. ‘There is no hope save as we appeal to the mercy of 
God. Like the publican the awakened soul can only cry, 
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‘“God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ And thank God, mercy 
does not fail. There is a gospel of grace. God is willing 
to forgive and redeem. Here in this Book it is written. 
It is verified in our hearts. The how of it is too deep 
for us. We speak of atonement, but who can solve its 
mystery? We know that it took incarnation; the lonely 
and lowly life of the Son of Man was in it; there was 
suffering in it; and Gethsemane; and the cross whose 
bitter anguish was but a symbol of the unfathomable 
agony in the heart of God for love of men. And the what 
of it also remains to be fully explored. We know that 
there are some things mercy does not do, when we think of 
the record, the marred vessel in the hands of the Potter 
and the evil influence that cannot be suppressed. But one 
thing we know mercy does in its forgiveness. It reaches 
out and reclaims; it draws men into a divine friendship 
with Jesus Christ which means everything. A few years 
ago I went to see a man in his little store to speak with 
him about becoming a Christian. After we had conversed 
for a while he said, ‘‘I want to ask you a question. Do 
you think that the average Christian is any happier than 
Tam?’’ Now he was a comparatively happy man; he had 
a home, a good wife and sweet little girl; he enjoyed his 
neighbors, his work, and his Sunday School class. He 
considered himself happy. But without hesitating I re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes, every real Christian is happier than you can 
possibly be.’’ Quickly he responded, ‘‘Why?’? And I 
said, ‘‘Because every Christian has in Jesus Christ a 
friend without whom one cannot possibly be as happy as 
with Him. He is ever present. He knows one’s every 
thought and difficulty and problem and desire. There 
come times when none on earth understand us, but Jesus 
always. He never fails and always listens with compas- 
sion. He never fails us, but is ready to lead and lift us 
up. Without Him, my friend, you have missed life’s 
most satisfying joy. And I came today hoping that I 
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might introduce you to my friend, Jesus Christ.’’ To 
which he replied at once, ‘‘A man would be a fool not to 
want a friend like that, wouldn’t he?’’ And you are not 
surprised to hear that in a little while he came to know 
the Lord. That is one thing that God in His mercy does 
for us who have sinned. That is God’s answer to sin, 
‘‘Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.’’ 

Such are the mercies of God. But on what terms 
with our own consciences can we accept the mercies of 
God and live at peace with ourselves? We get the only 
appropriate answer from Paul—the full consecration of 
self—body, mind and spirit—to Him in holy acceptability 
upon the altar of service, a life quickened by gratitude, 
given to holiness, spent in the spirit of sacrifice. The 
- psalmist said that the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit 
and a contrite heart—the answer of penitence and humili- 
ty. The prophet rose to higher ground, carrying the 
heart’s sorrow out into a consecrated life, when he said 
‘What doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, and 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?’’ But 
the apostle reached the heights when he saw the require- 
ments of God to be the requirements of man’s own soul. 
May the Spirit lead us thither to that height of gratitude 
and self giving to the purposes of God. For not other- 
wise can we be at peace with ourselves or say ‘‘ For me to 
live is Christ’’. 


II. For THIS REASON THE CONSECRATED LIFE IS A PRIMARY 
FACTOR IN THE FULFILLMENT OF OUR MINISTRY. 


The half-given, the half-visioned, self-regarding and 
uneasy heart is crippled and defeated at the start. The 
minister’s task is too holy, too delicate, too exacting for 
a heart like that. 

Ours is a ministry of interpretation: to make God 
known, to witness to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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to proclaim the message of the gospel concerning sin, 
forgiveness, redemption, righteousness, eternal life. And 
in such a ministry the life of the interpreter is the 
strength or weakness of his message. It is only as we 
have received the message ourselves, and, committed en- 
tirely to its purpose, have become aglow with its spirit— 
in short it is only as we are living proofs of gospel power, 
that we shall be able to make men see the truth and the 
glory of it. A heathen man is a poor interpreter of a 
Christian missionary. Typical of the true interpreter 
was that Christian who was to interpret the missionary’s 
message to his own people, and in preparation therefor 
closeted himself with the missionary beforehand, that 
he might go over the message, catching every shade of 
thought, drinking in his spirit, sharing his passion and 
purpose. That interpreter then spoke in the spirit and 
power of the man whose words he translated. We are 
interpreters of Christ, not occasionally, not in sermons 
only, but everywhere and all the time, and in all that we 
do. Our preparation, therefore, must be life with God, 
life filled with the Divine Spirit, aglow with his love, given 
up utterly to his purposes. 

Ours is a ministry of intercession. If we interpret 
God to men we must also speak with God on men’s behalf. 
And for that sacred ministry of intercession there is no 
preparation like the consecrated and transformed life. 
Consecration is power in intercession. How fully that 
fact was symbolized in the ministry of the ancient Hebrew 
worship we readily recall. Hverywhere the priest bore 
the symbols of consecration. And upon the great Day 
of Atonement, what care, what washings, what changes 
of raiment as the high priest made his way into the Holy 
of Holies to meet God for men. The intercessor like the 
priest must come with clean hands and a pure heart. He 
must be God’s man, given utterly to righteousness and 
purity and sacred duty. Here we look to our Lord, for 
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He is our great Example. In that wonderful prayer on 
the eve of His crucifixion He was interceding for Lis 
disciples to whom He had committed a world task. He 
was praying that they might be kept in unity, in purity, 
from sin, that they might be wholly consecrated. And 
this was His plea: ‘‘ And for their sakes I sanctify (conse- 
crate) myself, that they themselves also may be sanctified 
(consecrated) in truth.’’ It was the plea of a consecrated 
life. And if our hearts do burn in love for our people, 
that they may be kept from sin and error, that they may 
have wisdom to meet life’s conflicts and problems with 
victory, that they may be true to Christ’s high calling, 
then the plea of Christ must be ours—the plea of a 
consecrated life. 

Such a life is costly. It was costly for Christ. It 
means care and self-discipline, it means an altar of sacri- 
fice, a cross to be borne. It means complete self-giving, 
but it means also peace and power. In the name of God 
let Christian gratitude and Christly passion bear us for- 
ward in this faith. Consecration is fundamental and the 
prophet of victory. It is said that when Martin Luther 
was approaching the Diet of Worms a friend said to him, 
‘‘Tittle Monk, thou has need of great courage, but if thou 
hast faith in these doctrines which thou teachest, in the 
name of God go forward.’’ Luther paused a*moment, 
then answered, ‘‘Yes, in the name of God, forward’’. 


THE CAPITAL AND LABOR OF LIFE. 


An EXPOSITION OF THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 
Saint Matthew 25:14-30. 


By Freperic C. Spurr, Brrmincuam, Encuanp. 


This is one of the profoundest and most illuminating, 
parables of our Lord. In it the whole of the social ques- 
tion is brought to a sharp focus. The amazing inequalities 
of human endowment are frankly, and without apology, 
set forth. The principle that the more one has the more 
he can acquire, is taken for granted. What appears to 
be an approval of the principle of privilege obtains the 
assent of the Supreme Master. It is against this that 
many modern men are in high revolt. Others are sullen 
about it. At the bottom of our present social discontent, 
and, in particular, at the bottom of Communism, is a 
stern resistance to the obvious teaching of this parable. 
It is well, therefore, that we should reconsider it and 
learn exactly what our Lord meant. .... 

Primarily the parable is not an economic study at all. 
It was addressed to the disciples on the eve of our Lord’s 
departure, and it has reference to their service for Him 
in the work of the Kingdom of God. But we cannot limit 
it to the immediate occasion which called it forth. Like 
all else uttered by those Blessed lips, it is a comprehensive 
word which embraces the whole area of human life, and it 
is in this larger light that we proceed to view it. 

The story is quite simple, and is a reflection of that 
time. Slaves frequently practiced trades and carried on 
business on behalf of their masters, who undertook long 
journeys leaving trusted men to look after their affairs. 
Under this simple picture of contemporary life, Jesus sets 
out the entire meaning of human life. 

I. He begins, not by discussing the morality or other- 
wise of inequalities, but by stressing the radical relations 
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of human life. Obviously this is’ the very thing to be 
done, and yet in a vast number of men in our time, it is 
the one thing that is persistently shelved. Any and every 
question is discussed save this fundamental one—What 
is my relation to life? Until this matter is settled no real 
progress can possibly be made. It is because men refuse 
to face it that the world today is in its present distressful 
plight. Jesus unequivocally sets out that relation. It is 
that of a servant. Whoever I am, and whatever powers I 
possess, I am the servant of God. Life is a service on His 
behalf. It is not a slavery, nor a pleasant jaunt. It is 
a stewardship, involving glad and generous service. I am 
in this world for one purpose only, to promote the inter- 
ests of my Divine Master, and in promoting these I secure 
my own also, for such is the law of life. For that service 
God provides the Camtal. We cannot stir without it. 
Every human power is derived from Him and is a gift to 
us. Nothing is self-originated. Whatever men may think 
or say of Capitalism, that Divine Capitalist is essential 
to human life and progress. The amount of Capital at 
our disposal is unlimited. It depends entirely upon our- 
selves whether we draw little or much upon it. And for 
its use we must eventually render an account. No man is 
without a talent. Unhappily we have limited the use of 
this word to persons who are exceptionally endowed. We 
speak of them as ‘‘talented’’ people. Jesus includes in 
this word persons who are the least endowed; the man to 
whom the minimum was given was in the possession of a 
talent. By the talents we may understand every gift of 
life: health, brain, influence, personality, education, or 
anything else with which we do the work of life. In this 
there is no cause for bitterness, but every cause for thank- 
fulness. It is a magnificent thing to have ‘‘the chance of 
living’’ at all. There are many complaints about life, its 
handicaps, its difficulties, its struggles; and some regrets 
on the part of certain men, that they ever came into 
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the world. But the astonishing thing is, that bitter as 
life is declared to be, so few people leave it by their own 
hand. The pull of life is far stronger than the complaints 
against it. Now it is this fundamental relation of life to 
God that we must get first of all settled in our minds and 
hearts. Not until it is can we possibly see the grandeur 
and glory of living. 

Il. The difficulty for many lies in the inequality of the 
Capital. ‘‘If we are to serve God,”’ it is said, ‘‘then let us 
all have a fair start; let the Capital be equal, or there can 
be no equal results.’’ This at the bottom, is the ery of So- 
cialism in our time. But obviously the Capital is not equal. 
The most impressive thing about human life is its in- 
equalities. We are not equal in physique, in mental en- 
dowments, in power of influence, in station. At one end 
of the scale are folk well born, highly endowed, wealthy, 
evidently made to be orators, statesmen, authors, lead- 
ers. For these life comes easily and opulently. All they 
touch turns to gold. With little effort they reach their 
goal. The tide flows with them. ‘Their own strokes are 
mightily aided by the swift movement of the water which 
bears them on. At the other end of the scale are folk 
poorly born; they are poor in estate, in brain power, in 
personal magnetism, in influence. Their opportunities are 
limited, they have few chances for advancement, life for 
them is a grind. Between the two extremes—the five 
talented men and the one talented men—there is the vast 
mass of average people, who neither rise to genius, nor 
sink to nothingness. The inequalities are obvious. How 
then, it is asked, can the best be expected of human life in 
these conditions? 

Ill. Jesus frankly attributes it all to God. He is the 
author of the differences. It is He who gives to one five 
talents, to another two, to another one. Here men become 
resentful and speak of the Divine injustice and caprice. 
The man with one talent certainly seems to have a good 
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case, a reason for complaint. Now is there anything 
capricious in the diversity of the distribution of the 
talents?) Impossible! There can be no caprice in God. 
The explanation must be sought elsewhere. We cannot 
attribute to the Divine Being what we should reprobate 
in ourselves. Whatever appearances may suggest, we 
may be certain that the entire Divine action, on the great 
and on the small scale alike, is determined by the moral 
law. The Judge of all the earth must do right. What 
then is the secret of the inequalities which confront us? 
It is given in the revealing sentence ‘‘He gave to each 
according to his several ability.’’ The talents were 
graded according to a previous grading. ‘Talent’ and 
‘ability’ correspond exactly to each other. We must turn 
our attention therefore to the primary question, whence 
comes our ability—this stock upon which the talents are 
grafted? And here we are at once in the full tide of a 
great human law in which there is no place for caprice 
but the fullest place for change. Our ability is derived 
from two sources, our ancestry and our effort—frst from 
our ancestry. It is born with us. We speak of it as our 
hereditary inheritance. Our forebears make us what we 
are. They bequeath us the wealth or the poverty of life. 
The vicious parents or grandparents accumulate for their 
offspring a treasury of vice. They load the infant with a 
heavy handicap and start him in the world with the dice 
loaded against him. On the other hand the virtuous an- 
cestors accumulate for their offspring a treasury of 
virtue. They send forth the child with hands and feet un- 
bound, ready at once to run his race unfettered with 
handicap. There can be no question as to the facts. The 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, while 
mercy is shown to the third and fourth generation of them 
that fear God. The theology of the Bible upon this point 
is supported by the findings of modern science. Let men 
rebel as they will against the idea of ‘‘original sin,’’ they 
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are bound to encounter it in the scientific doctrine of 
heredity. And whatever the amateur theologian cares 
to do, the man of science will not be put off. The law of 
human solidarity, so far from being unjust, is an absolute 
necessity for the production of a human race. Without 
such a bond there could be no race at all. There is no 
sense of injustice when this law works out to our good. 
No man has ever complained that his ancestors bequeath- 
ed to him a legacy of fine health and of noble principles— 
gifts that he himself has done nothing to earn, but which 
come to him solely because he is solidaire with those who 
preceded him. It is when this law works out to our 
detriment that the complaint begins and men regard them- 
selves as the victims of a Divine injustice. The com- 
plaint is unjustified. It is not the Divine law that should 
be cursed but those breakers of the law who by their self- 
ishness and lust have inflicted previous injury upon the 
unborn. The law of solidarity is beneficial and necessary. 
Tt is time that youth in particular was made to understand 
its workings. Nothing would be more likely to startle the 
average person into seriousness than the knowledge, 
rubbed into him by example, that the manner of his life 
will cripple or strengthen his progeny. Leaving this 
point for a moment, we must be content to stress the main 
fact, that the ability which determines the number of 
talents we may be entrusted with, is the creation of the 
human action on the ancestral side. It is due also in part to 
our own effort, for ‘ability,’ however determined by he- 
redity, comes to us in germ only, and can be developed, 
despite a natural handicap. The doctrine of heredity may 
easily be pushed to the extreme of fatalism when it be- 
comes farcical and untrue, but withal menacing. Man lies 
under the spell of a double heredity; one of nature and 
one of grace. He is not abandoned to the influence of the 
lower and left to his fate. The grace of God is also at 
work upon him. ° 
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Another stream of life, redemptive and Divine, may 
pour into him if he will, as a corrective. The man 
capable of using only one talent may double his power 
and become worthy of being entrusted with two or 
five. For the talent means an additional gift of God to 
man: something coming from above, corresponding in- 
deed to our ability, but not a product of it. The truth of 
this statement can be verified in Christian experience. 
Christian history teems with cases of men and women 
who, born with an ancestral curse, have been changed into 
saints and successful servants of God. Their ability has 
risen and the talents have grown with the augmented 
ability. It is here that the Christian Evangel scores and 
proclaims its uniqueness. To all men a real Gospel is 
offered, no matter what their natura] handicap may be. 
Fatalism is entirely condemned. We are bidden to hope. 
It is not alone to the human race that men are bound, but 
to the Saviour of mankind whose mission it is to give us 
life abundantly! The fact of the operation of the law of 
solidarity speaks seriously to all. It bids us strive to 
remove from the path of humanity everything, that 
hinders progress. It urges us so to live that every child 
born into the world shall have a fair and full chance of 
living. It sets parenthood in a new and solemn light. It 
tells us plainly that we shall never have a richer race of 
men and women until we achieve a richer race of fathers 
and mothers. To highly talented men and women it 
utters a warning against pride and contempt of others. 
‘“What hast thou that thou hast not received?’’ It bids 
them remember that neither ‘ability’ nor ‘talent’ is of 
their creation: they are due to the gifts of God and man, 
and they are given in trust for both. 

Pride of talent or gift, or any selfish use of what we 
have is an offence to God and man. Of all it demands 
fidelity, whether the talent be one or five or ten. This is 
the main teaching of the parable. All we have belongs to 
God and is to be used in His service. 
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ITV. Proceeding from this foundation we may now 
examine the three principles of the parable as they set 
before us success and failure in the work of life. 

The first principle is that life enlarges only through 
investment. The powers of life are not meant to be pre- 
served, but to be invested. Jesus here gives his authority 
to the principle of trading for profit. This is resented by 
a certain school of economists in our time, who tell us that 
all idea of profit should be eliminated from work, and that 
work of every kind should be undertaken for its own sake 
alone. This however is only half a truth. It is right to 
emphasize the point that unless work contains its own 
allurement it loses half its charm and Divinity. But it is 
also true that work for gain is a legitimate and meritable 
motive. It is a normal law of life accepted in every 
department, not only in the world of commerce but in all 
other worlds. The farmer invests seed in the furrows, 
not for the sake of work alone, but for the sake of the 
sheaves which will fill his garners in the autumn. He iS 
after a natural reward. As we trade with things we gain 
power. Trade with your muscles and you gain physical 
strength, with your mind and you gain keen intelligence, 
with your influence and you gain friends, with your soul 
and you gain spiritual victories. The law is rigorous and 
applies everywhere. Invest gifts and they become further 
capital—enclose them and they wither and die. Whatever 
be our talents they must be invested for the service of God 
to man. Only so can the uses become greater. 

A second principle concerns the ratio of gain and re- 
ward. In due time the reckoning came with these servants, 
as it will come for each of us. We cannot possibly escape it. 
Two of them were equally successful, although the amounts 
gained by them differed. For their success lay not in the 
amounts gained, but the ratio of the amounts, which was 
the same in each case. Hach had done the best he could 
with what he had. Each had doubled the amount en- 
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trusted to him. The reward to them was not therefore 
according to the sum then gained, but according to their 
fidelity. This is the true test of failure or success in life, 
but it is a test that is rarely regarded. It is bulk that 
looms largely in the eyes of men, not the ratio. We are 
successful not as we compare favorably with others, but 
as we are completely faithful to the powers we possess. 
Had the man who started with five talents gained but other 
three or four, he would in bulk have had more to show 
than his fellow servant who had gained but two, but in 
ratio he would have succeeded far less. A frank accep- 
tance of this principle would on the other hand save some 
men from pride and boasting, and others from depression 
and the sense of failure. 

But what was the reward? It is set forth, not in 
terms of fuller opportunities, of rulership, of added per- 
sonal power, of an entrance into the joy of the Lord, that 
is, of the power of directing others, of leadership. The 
reward is a moral one and is conceived in terms of an 
enlarged personality. It is here that Jesus opens up for 
us a magnificent vista. The greatest wealth we can pos- 
sess is not that of the accumulation of talents, but of the 
enlargement of our personal powers, so that we may share 
the joy of God Himself, which is that of ‘‘bringmg many 
sons to glory.’’ The best investment of any talent is in 
another human life, so that we may direct it to the highest 
- point and bring it to the fullest enrichment. This is the 
‘“Joy of the Lord.”’ 

V. The final principle concerns the man who failed, 
and he was the last man we might have expected to fail. 
The others took a bigger risk than he, yet he was the one 
who failed. He was no wastrel. He was most careful of 
his talent. He kept it clean and hid it away safely. What 
was his fault. He was unproductive. He ended life as he 
began it. Nay! not quite that; at the end he lost what he 
started with; it was taken from him. Why did this man 
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fail? He was the victim of fear. He was afraid of him- 
self, he had no initiative. But that fear was based upon 
the deeper fear of his master. He frankly said so. And 
again that fear was in turn the outcome of something 
else; that is resentment at the smallness of his gift. It was 
not worth investing, he thought. What could one do with 
a single talent? The investment and the trading were 
not worth the trouble and the meager result. But his very 
reasoning gave him away and showed clearly that he was 
unfitted to be entrusted with bigger things. He had © 
brought into the world a small soul and did not take 
steps to have it enlarged. That was the matter with him. 
And of course he forgot what was due to his Master. This 
is always the templation of the man with one talent. He 
is sour, sulky, envious; he refuses to do what he is able 
to do because he thinks he has been slighted. He loses be- 
lief in himself because he has lost belief in his Master. He 
thinks nobody cares and that life is hardly worth while. 
This is the man who is the despair of our time. He in~ 
veighs against others whose talents are greater than his 
own, forgetting that ‘talent’ and ‘ability’ always match 
each other, and that every man has his chance of rising if 
he will believe in God and in himself. And this is the man 
who fails and who rails, and who leaves life poorer than 
when he entered it. 

Here then is set before us by the Lord Himself, the 
Capital and the Labor of life. The Parable is living for 
our own age: its central truth needs taking to our con- 
science. Let us beware of perverting our talents, using 
them for ourselves, or for the wounding of others. Let us 
beware of unproductiveness, lest we lose what we have 
already. And God help us to use to the full, every power 
He has given us—one or five—for the service of His King- 
dom, that even now we may enter into the joy of our 
Lord. 


THE PROBLEM OF DOCTRINAL UNITY AMONG 
BAPTISTS. 


By E. C. Darean, D.D., LL.D. 


[Address in Course on Baptist Principles and Progress, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 1924-5.] 


By the terms of the statement our discussion is limited 
to Baptists. Of course the problem is broader than that. 
It is one for all the denominations of Christians. It is a 
problem between the denominations and within each 
denomination. We gain something by narrowing our 
view and discussing the matter as it concerns our own 
churches and people. Within such limitation the prob- 
lem is a necessary one. In the very nature of the case it 
must ever present itself. Our discussion will follow these 
several lines of thought: (1) The sources of doctrine; 
(2) the meaning of doctrinal unity; (3) the attainment of 
unity. 

THE Sources oF Doctrine. 


By doctrine we mean teaching, or statement of, truth, 
or declaration of principle. All these ideas are more or 
less involved in what we commonly understand by doc- 
trine. We need not further define this term, Since it is 
generally understood. Among Baptists, as among others, 
there are three sources of doctrine: Scripture, history and 
existing opinion. ; 

The first of these is pre-eminent. Baptists accept as 
cardinal the great principle of the Reformation, that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are a true 
revelation of God through men and to men, and that they 
are the fundamental and authoritative rule of faith. That 
is to say, when the Scriptures are rightly interpreted and 
applied they are God’s word to us as to what we should 
believe concerning God and man, their relations to each 
other, and man’s duties and privileges growing out of 
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that relation. This principle may be stated in different 
ways and terms, and in its details lends itself to discus- 
sion and some debate. But these we pass by, taking it 
for granted that all of us here are fully persuaded of the 
truth and divine authority of religious beliefs as these 
are made known in the Bible. 

Building on this firm foundation we must add that 
Baptist doctrine is also a matter of history, or, if you will, 
of tradition. The word tradition is here used in its best 
and wholly worthy sense of that body of truth and prac- 
tice in religious things which has been handed down from 
generation to generation, and is held as a sacred body of 
belief and practice among Baptists of today. We some- 
times affectionately speak of this body of doctrine as ‘‘the 
good old Baptist faith,’’ or some such description. It is 
based upon the principle first laid down. The Baptist 
position is meant to be firmly and finally founded upon 
Scripture. This is true both for those who passed it down 
and for those who have so received it. Obviously it grows’ 
out of the already suggested need of both interpretation 
and application of Scripture teachings at various stages 
of historic progress. In fact, this is exactly where we 
find the problem proposed by our subject. A Baptist in- 
quires what the Scripture teaches on any given matter 
and how that teaching should be made to apply to present 
conditions and future developments. All the historic 
Christian faiths grow out of this principle. Hach Protes- 
tant denomination claims to interpret and apply the 
Scriptures. Hence the debate between Baptists and other 
people is on this question. And within the denomination 
it is the same thing. The Baptist problem of unity of 
faith, therefore, necessarily pertains to finding out what 
the Scriptures say and teach and enjoin in regard to any 
particular matter of thought and action. 

But the problem goes further than this. It is admitted 
that on many points Scripture is either silent or obscure; 
that much of our belief and practice therefore must be 
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derived from inference from Scripture teaching; and that 
this inference may be either immediate or remote. Cer- 
tainly the Baptist contention and intention is that the 
inference should be ‘‘in accordance with and not contrary 
to’’ the teachings and implications of the inspired word. 
But at once it is seen that here is ground for endless 
debate, and this constitutes the Baptist problem. It is 
proper to ask concerning any proposal of belief or prac- 
tice: Is this in accord with Baptist principles? This is 
not an improper method of approach. The Baptist tradi- 
tion is an honest tradition. We have no need to apologize 
for it, and should be very careful of any departure from 
it. The question is not whether a thing is traditional or 
not, but whether the tradition itself is right or not. Tra- 
ditions that are rendered sacred by generations and cen- 
turies of observance should not be lightly cast inside. 
Their very persistence contains a probable argument for 
their truth. As a source of doctrine therefore the Baptist 
tradition is entitled to respect, even to profound respect. 

This Baptist tradition finds varied expression. Some- 
times it has been embodied in Declarations of Principles, 
or Confessions of Faith, as these statements are gener- 
ally known. That is, some groups of Baptists have felt 1t 
desirable at various times and under certain conditions 
to put forth in a formal statement and in general terms 
the religious beliefs which they hold in common. These 
formulas have never been accepted among Baptists as 
authoritative in themselves, or at all as ranking with the 
authority of Scripture. They are only expressions of 
what Baptists generally accept as definitions of doctrine 
and statement of principles. Some of these instruments 
have had, very deservedly, wide and loyal acceptance 
among our Baptist people. But the attempt has never 
been made to impose them as an authoritative creed on 
any church or individual. Besides these occasional doc- 
trinal statements the Baptist position has been explained 
and defended in a great and powerful body of literature. 
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Baptist writers in all ages and places have set forth the 
denominational positions in thousands of books and tracts 
and articles and addresses and sermons. The Baptists 
have been, because they have had to be, an argumentative 
people. Nor have they any reason to blush for the great 
body of literature which has been devoted to the expres- 
sion and propagation cf their views. 

On the basis of the preceding line of thought we bring 
the question to the present hour. At any given time the 
views of Baptists are to be discovered by their consensus 
of opinion at that time. It is not only from the Scripture 
as original, and from history as development, but from 
opinion as now current that we are to learn what is Bap- 
tist doctrine. What do Baptists believe and teach today? 
We must find out as we find out about all other subjects. 
We learn it through newspaper discussions, through ser- 
mons and addresses, through conferences and assemblies, 
through individual contacts and conversations. We live 
in the atmosphere of present belief. There is a certain 
consciousness of agreement and joyful accordance. This 
becomes a group consciousness. Baptists feel themselves 
as a great body of people who hold a common heritage 
and a common possession of great outstanding truths and 
principles. Yet along with this there is necessarily the 
consciousness of variety and of difference, and it is here 
again that the problem of the hour presents itself. Is there 
absolute agreement? Do we all interpret and apply the 
Scriptures in the same way? Do we understand our past 
history in the same manner? Do we feel the power of 
present opinion to the same degree and in the same signi- 
ficance? Here lies our problem. 


Tue Meanine or Docrrinat Unity. 


There is doctrinal unity among Baptists, but it is not 
absolute unity. Our problem is to ascertain the extent 
and value of the unity that is and to secure its extension 
and perpetuation. In other words, we desire that existing 
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unity should become more of a powerful fact and more of 
a realized condition among ourselves. In trying to arrive 
at the proper meaning of unity with a view to its better 
realization there are four words to be carefully studied 
and distinguished : namely—Union, Uniformity, Unanimi- 
ty and Unity. 

Union is external. As here used it describes the volun- 
tary association of persons holding certain views in com- 
mon. It refers to consensus of thought and co-operation 
in organized bodies under the denominational name. Here 
belong our churches, associations, conventions, unions, 
and all other bodies of Baptists organized for any or all 
of the denominational purposes. As a matter of fact, 
there is a vast amount of union among us expressed in 
these various ways. But union is not always unity. It 
should be based on mental agreement, but it is an external 
thing, a way in which unity expresses itself, and not, 
properly speaking, the unity itself. 

Uniformity is another word we must here consider. 
This also is external. As the word itself suggests, it is 
oneness of shape, or form. Though it is itself external, 
it ought to be based on the internal. Sometimes a doc- 
trinal statement is expressed in fixed language. The defi- 
nition is exact, and meant to be complete and final. A 
person or a group puts forth such a statement of doctrine, 
and other persons or groups accept it as expressing their 
own views and feelings. When numbers of individuals 
or groups do accept such a statement, then we may say 
there is uniformity of opinion and of practice among 
them. But here again we see the shadow of formality and 
sometimes even the darker shadow of attempts to force 
opinion. Uniform statements may be adopted with little 
thought. They may be held under pressure, rather than 
as the freely chosen symbols of personal or group belief. 
Mere acquiescence, for fear of criticism, in a verbal state- 
ment of doctrine is not right. Of course there must be 
forms of statement. Paul himself recognized this when 
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he said, ‘‘Hold fast the form of sound words.’’ But it is 
easy to see that there may sometimes be uniformity of 
language without a corresponding unity of spirit. Here 
is where clear and honest thinking is imperatively neces- 
sary. Our Baptist unity should never be a mere cold in- 
tellectual uniformity of statement. 

We come to our third word, Unanimity. Here now 
we are getting toward a proper consideration of our prob- 
lem. Unanimity, as the word itself implies, is oneness 
of mind. It is thinking together. What we are aiming 
at becomes now a thing of the spirit. By such thinking 
together we come to agree on uniformity of statement and 
on union in thought and action. Unanimity is the neces- 
sary basis of real Baptist unity. Here is where debate, 
when it is properly conducted, becomes necessary. In 
order to think together we must discuss. There must be 
liberty of opinion and freedom of discussion. Of course 
the problem is evident. Discussion may lead to weakness, 
to waste of time, to intensified disagreement. But nobody’ 
wants to stifle discussion among Baptists. The problem 
is so to think together as really to agree; and on points 
where exact agreement cannot be reached, simply to agree 
to disagree. It is only thus that real and abiding unity 
can be reached. We are profoundly grateful that among 
our people as a whole there is such wonderful unanimity 
on our main problems. Our task is to make secure and to 
extend this great and indispensable Baptist tenet that 
to attain unity there must be voluntary and sincere 
unanimity. 

Our last word is that of the statement of the subject. 
It is the problem of unity of doctrine among Baptists. 
Unity is spiritual. It cannot be external. Unanimity, 
uniformity, and union grow out of unity, or they are 
worthless and unreal. Oneness of accord in thought and 
feeling, the individual’s personal acceptance of truth and 
his conscious relation to others who have reached and 
who hold that truth as he does, this is unity. That great 
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body of Christian truth is represented in the Lord him- 
self who said, ‘‘I am the truth.’’ It is that conception of 
Paul, ‘‘As truth is in Jesus.’’ It is the spiritual man 
engaged with the things that are spiritually discerned. 
It is the fruit of regeneration, the development and prac- 
~ tice of Christian life and experience. Our problem is to 
secure it. 


Tue ATTAINMENT oF Unity. 


What has already been said brings us to this. We all 
feel that it is of the highest importance to ourselves and 
to mankind that Baptists, as well as all other denomina- 
tions of Christians, should seek and reach that real and 
commanding spirit of unity for which our Savior prayed 
and for which our prayers should ascend. The ideal is 
before us. What shall we say of the facts? There are 
several things to be said. 

First of all, let us face the solemn fact that only 
a degree of unity now exists. There are differences of 
spirit and of thought among Baptists, as well as between 
them and others. We have to say that under present 
human conditions it looks as if absolute unity were im- 
possible of attainment. We do not like to say it is im- 
possible. We are not willing to affirm that the ideal is 
utterly and forever beyond reach and therefore not worth 
striving for. We can only sorrowfully say that, like indi- 
vidual perfection of character, unity of spirit and thought 
is at present far removed from actual realization. But 
on the other hand, let us hasten to say that closer and 
ever closer approximation to the ideal is not only possible, 
but obligatory. Among the Baptists, especially that 
great body of Southern Baptists to which we belong, there 
ought to be a constant and heroic endeavor to press on 
toward a deeper and wider unity of spirit than that which 
now exists. We are not yet perfect. Far from it. But 
forgetting the things that are behind and reaching forth 
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to the things that are before, let us press on toward the 
goal of a perfect unity in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

But though this ideal is as yet unreached, let us grate- 
fully recognize and appraise the Baptist approximation 
to it. In truth, that approach of ours to the ultimate goal 
of spiritual unity is phenomenal. The degree of unity 
among Baptists, historic and actual, is a remarkable fact. 
Years ago, I think it was at a meeting of the old Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, Dr. Philip Schaff, the eminent church his- 
torian, remarked to Dr. John A. Broadus, that the unity 
of Baptists, in view of their lack of a central authorita- 
tive or directive power, was nothing less than a phenome- 
non. He suggested that because there was so much unity, 
would it not be well for the Baptists to create some repre- 
sentative body that should confirm this fact while it ex- 
isted? To which Dr. Broadus promptly replied (and 
those of us who remember him can imagine the twinkle 
in his eyes when he said it), ‘‘That would be glorifying 
the phenomenon by destroying it.’’ There spoke a Bap< 
tist prophet. Our unity is not a thing of external pres- 
sure, but of internal experience and love for each other. 
As a matter of fact, there is a wonderful unity of spirit 
among our Southern Baptists, and we praise God for it. 
We joyfully recognize that the true principle for attain- 
ing unto further unity is not force, nor pressure, nor fear, 
but these two irreducible principles: Loyalty to Christ 
and Liberty in Christ. Here lies the solution of our prob- 
lem: that we shall be true to Jesus Christ our Lord, as 
He is revealed in Scripture, exhibited in history, and en- 
throned in personal experience, the divine Lord and 
Savior. On the basis of this loyalty there should be the 
fullest freedom of thought and the most loving confer- 
ence. Recognizing some inevitable differences here and 
there, according to each other the right to differ, we seek 
candidly, honestly, and sincerely to know the mind and 
will of God in Christ, both for our own guidance and 
blessing, and as the hope of the world. 


THE WATERING OF LUKE. 


By Pure WENDELL CranneLu, D.D., Presipent Kansas 
Crry THEoLocicaL Seminary, Kansas City, Kans. 


This article is an excursion into criticism, the criticism 
of a critic. It is the child of a revolt. In the study of 
Luke one receives much help from that master exegete 
and scholar, A. B. Bruce, in his commentaries on the 
Synoptics in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. But many 
things in Bruce rub in the wrong direction the fur of @ 
Bible student, at least of the old-fashioned type: his too 
frequent surrenders to ‘‘the enemy’’, his too free handling 
of the inspired writers; and perhaps most of all his seem- 
ing air of conscious superiority toward Luke in particu- 
lar; such ire-stirring phrases as ‘‘Luke has toned this 
down’’, ‘‘watered this down’’, and the like. Hence our 
title, ‘‘The Watering of Luke’’, and this article, which 
proposes (all too sketchily, perhaps) to examine this 
general attitude of Bruce’s toward Luke, not in the light 
of other critics’ sayings, but in the light of the actual facts 
in the New Testament itself, the Gospel of Luke in 
particular. 

Bruce’s general proposition, as stated in his Intro- 
duction, is that Luke idealizes both Jesus and the.apostles. 
He looks at them in the light of the ‘‘apostolic age’’, 
when the full sense of the deity of Jesus and the promi- 
nence and authority of the apostles as Christian leaders 
had taken possession of the Christian consciousness. 
Luke’s work is written more for edification and from the 
standpoint of Christian use in the regular assemblies of 
the churches than in the light of the days when Jesus 
was making His way toward His complete acknowledge- 
ment by the new-making Christian world. Accordingly, 
‘‘ Jesus appears with an aureole around his head, and the 
faults of the disciples are very tenderly handled’’. De- 
tails of the life of Jesus which might not be in accord 
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with this idealistic dealing are therefore either omitted, 
or touched lightly, ‘‘toned down.’’ Details which can be 
made to bring out the aureole, exhibit strikingly His 
power, breadth and grace, are so stressed and interpreted. 
Hspecially are the apostles’ faults treated as lightly as 
possible. ‘‘ Luke’’, says Bruce, ‘‘ever spares the apostles’’. 
A number of the damaging incidents, like the conversa- 
tion about the leaven of the Pharisees, the ambitious re- 
quest of James and John, the anointing in Bethany, the 
flight of the apostles at the arrest of their Master, are 
omitted, and where damaging incidents are related, they 
are weakened, treated mildly. Bruce does not question 
the essential historicity of Luke, but on his theory, the 
Christian exegete must continually be careful to discount 
him, supplement him, interpret him, and strip off the 
haloes, or at least seek the true outlines under them. It 
is fair to Bruce to say that his theory is in a way apolo- 
getic, intended to meet much more thorough-going de- 
structive theories, conceding to them what needs to be 
conceded, and consequently standing on firmer ground, 
reasoned and reasonable grounds, with regard to what 
remains. But as of the lady, ‘‘ Methinks thou dost protest 
too much’’, it may be said of him, ‘‘ Methinks thou dost 
concede too much’’. ‘‘Apology’’ becomes too ‘‘apolo- 
getic’’, and while he may not leave us absolutely in a 
‘‘mush of concession’’, he certainly does not leave be- 
neath us the firm footing of clear, unvarnished fact which 
our souls crave. 

It is only fair again, however, for us to make some con- 
cessions to Bruce, to start with, or, rather, to recognize 
certain outstanding facts of Gospel-writing, and of Luke’s 
in particular, which can be recognized without any sacri- 
fice of faith in historicity or veracity, and which are, in- 
deed, commonplaces of New Testament study. 


The first is, that Luke was, of course, as Bruce says, 
an editor; frankly so; that is the statement of his own 
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opening sentences. We may allow, and expect, him to 
use an editor’s discretion as to what he makes more 
prominent, or less so, so long as he does not caricature 
the facts. The second is, that Luke, like each of the other 
Evangelists, had his own point of view, his individual 
thesis, which would, both consciously and unconsciously, 
determine his emphasis, intonation, shading, omissions, 
interpretation. This need not be denied or minimized; 
this is Luke’s characteristic excellence; a part of the very 
‘treason for the book’s being’’ at all. If each Gospel did 
not have its own point of view, its own thesis, did not 
give its photograph of the great central Life, from its own 
markedly different angle, what need of four Gospels? The 
telling of the same story in precisely the same fashion by 
four men would add neither convincing power, verisimili- 
tude, life likeness, nor wholeness and roundness of view. 
What revolts the Bible student is Bruce’s freedom of 
handling of Luke, his representation of Luke’s freedom 
of handling the gospel facts and the character of the 
disciples and of Jesus, his insistence on the overstrong 
influence of the subjective in Luke’s writings, his theory 
of Luke’s being enveloped in the magnifying, partly mis- 
leading, fog of the second-generation Christian hope and 
feeling. It is too much like the discrediting of John’s 
Gospel on the ground of its representing late views of 
Christ, and not being the original, clearcut conception of 
the Master gained ns his lifetime by the eyewitnesses. 
A full treatment of our question should lead us into a 
thoroughgoing inquiry, first, as to what foundation there 
is for supposing that Luke’s time of writing was such that 
he would see Christ through the nimbus of second-genera- 
tion Christianity; Second, as to what other writings 
indubitably late in the century do yield in the way of 
softened treatment and idealization, and third, and prin- 
cipally, does an actual study of Luke, in comparison with 
the others, reveal such a softened and haloed treatment? 
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This article can of course do little more than hint at the 
outlines of such a study. 

First, the date of Luke would seem to give an absolute 
quietus to this theory, by removing the background and 
mental surroundings which it requires. Using freely the 
stimulating suggestions of A. T. Robertson regarding the 
dates of Luke and of Acts, we must agree with Harnack’s 
latest conclusion: ‘‘It is in the highest degree probable 
that the work (Acts) was written at a time when St. 
Paul’s trial in Rome had not yet come to an end’’, there- 
fore, by 63 or before. Blass places it as early as 59. 
Consequently Luke’s Gospel must be placed still further 
back, and we have to agree again with Harnack: ‘‘It 
seems now to be established beyond question that both 
books of this great historical work were written while St. 
Paul was still alive.’’ Luke had Mark before him; and 
Mark was probably in existence by 50. ‘‘Luke’’ was prob- 
ably written by 57 or 58, hence before Colossians, Phil- 
emon, Ephesisans, Philippians, perhaps the same year as 
Romans, not long after Corinthians, only four years after 
Galatians, and by a man who was in constant touch not 
only with Paul, but also with many who had personally 
known Jesus; he is in the very midstream of first-genera- 
tion Christian propagandism; his ‘‘portraits of Jesus’’ 
is not that of the second-generation ‘‘Christian edifica- 
tion’’; he is long before the crystallised condition of even 
the Pastoral Epistles, written late in Paul’s life. 


Second, how much of this softening of detail, this halo 
of idealization, appears in other writings which are clear- 
ly of the second Christian generation in fact, if not in 
time? We can not compare him in this with Matthew, for 
Matthew, like Luke, must have been written before 70. 
The earliest date usually assigned is 62 in his supposed 
Aramaic form. Certainly there is no weakening or soften- 
ing in Matthew, yet he represents the same period in the 
growth of the church as does Luke. ‘‘Hebrews’’, probably 
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about 67, is now dated by many about 80. Even if the 
actual date is the earlier, Hebrews itself does clearly re- 
flect and express second-generation Christianity. And the 
striking thing is that in this book, whose very thesis is 
‘Jesus the Divine Son of God, Exact Express of His 
Hssence, Outraying of His Glory,’’ this idealization is es- 
pecially absent in the two matters where Bruce finds it 
most in Luke, in Hebrews’ picture of the sacrificial death 
of Jesus, and, particularly, in the Gethsemane experience. 
Bruce finds in Luke a hastening over the details of Geth- 
semane in Christ’s experience, a reserve in treatment, so 
much so that Luke’s strong representations about the 
agony and the bloody sweat Bruce rejects, fully as much 
on subjective grounds as on reasons of text-criticism; 
they simply cannot belong there; they are so unlike Luke. 
he thinks. But the author of Hebrews, writing (spite of 
Moffatt) to fellow countrymen in whose minds the offense 
of the cross was rising again to disturb their early faith 
in Jesus, surely had reasons, both editorial and edifica- 
tory, aS much as any man could have, for ‘‘ watering 
down’? the distress of Jesus in the garden. DoeS he? No- 
where is the case represented more forcefully: the 
‘*strong crying and tears,’’ the ‘‘supplication,’’ the ‘‘ god- 
ly fear,’’ the ‘‘being saved,’’ the ‘‘learning obedience by 
the things which he suffered.’? Even had Luke been as 
late as Hebrews, and had his aim and viewpoint been 
principally that of edification, he would surely have had 
the same insight as this other author, and would have 
seen that Christian faith, hope, character could not be 
built on blinking facts or by partial idealizations, but by 
giving the exact, bold, unmodified, rugged actualities, and 
like the author of Hebrews, boldly making these facts the 
basis of an aggressive argument for the uniqueness of 
Jesus, for His complete indentification with us, His com- 
plete and supreme taking on Him our nature, His being 
the absolutely perfect file-leader, ‘‘perfect through suf- 
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ferings’’. With Mark and possibly the Aramic Matthew 
before him, and perhaps other narratives which did not 
soften or tone down, why should Luke hope, or wish, to 
impose on the churches a version which the others would 
surely expose? And what reason have we for denying to 
this thoughtful, accurate, careful historian as we increas- 
ingly know him to be, the candid desire to be true to his 
facts in a matter of such sacred importance as the story 
of Jesus his Lord? 


Again, on any theory of the Gospel of John (barring 
occasional critical idiosyncrasies) it is as late as the clos- 
ing decade of the first century. It certainly represents 
mature and ‘‘ripened reflection,’’ that view of Christ 
which fully recognizes his exalted nature and person, 
written in a day when, if ever, the apostolic body would 
be looked upon with respect. John omits many things; 
he does abundantly exalt the Savior. But he recalls 
Jesus’ rebuke to His mother, Jesus’ ‘‘passionate”’ cleans- 
ing of the Temple with its ‘‘consuming zeal’’, the apos- 
tolic non-comprehension of His dealings with the Samari- 
taness, their little faith at the feeding of the five thousand, 
the diabolism of the apostle Judas, Jesus’ change of 
plan about going up to the Feast, the apostles’ foolish 
question about the man born blind, their misunderstand- 
ing about Lazarus, the murmuring of Judas, Peter’s pre- 
sumption at the footwashing, Jesus’ trouble of spirit at 
the thought of the betrayal, the apostles’ uncertainity as 
to who the betrayer might be, Philip’s and the other 
Judas’ dulness in the Upper Room, Peter’s protestation 
of fidelity and Jesus’ prophecy of his fall. John does not 
describe Gethsemane, but he does describe the Temple 
scene: ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say?’’, 
a clear anticipation of the garden. Peter’s rash action 
at the Arrest, and then his denial, Thomas’ doubt, Peter’s 
rebuke and restoration, followed immediately by his 
‘“fool-question’’ about John, are mentioned. Clearly the 
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other New Testament Books, written for the second Chris- 
tian generation, do not hesitate to emphasize the human 
side of Jesus, which immature faith might conceivably 
stumble at. John certainly, no more than Paul, does not 
‘spare the twelve’’. Imagine Luke, Pauline to the very 
core, Paul’s intimate companion, recording Paul’s life, 
and the growth of the wider ideals and visions of the 
early church throughout the Acts, imagine Luke, so far 
forgetting his great teacher’s spirit as to ‘‘tone down’’ 
anything for the sake of toning up and putting haloes on 
Peter and John? 

All this, so far, is a priori, deductive, urging first, that 
Luke had not the motive for the alleged ‘‘soft-dealing’’, 
being in the thick of the early spread of the Christian 
story, not in its later edificatory and liturgic use; urging, 
second, that even writers actually late did not thus tone 
down or temper; urging, third, that the spirit of Luke’s 
great teacher, so clearly absorbed by Luke, himself in- 
tensely concerned for accuracy, could not produce such 
an emasculated and watered treatment. ‘ 


But now, what do the actual facts show? Of ‘course, 
the omissions Bruce notes are real, the verbal differences 
noted are usually actual; but has Bruce rightly, represent- 
ed the true nature, bearing and meaning, of the omissions 
and differences. All too sketchily, let us classify the pas- 
sages and indicate their discussion, taking first, those in 
which Luke ‘‘spares the apostles’’; second, those of the 
‘‘toning down’’; third, those which exhibit the compara- 
tive ‘‘strength’’ of Luke’s statements; fourth, those 
where Luke, as is alleged, writing for his late day, is 
colored and biased by his purpose; fifth, a look at Bruce 
himself. We can not here treat the passages exhaustively, 
but must content ourselves with characteristic specimens, 
fairly gathered. 

First, the idealization and especially the ‘‘sparing’’ 
of the Twelve,—Bruce’s repeated thesis, called to our 
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attention in more than a dozen passages. But on examina- 
tion many of these disappear, or lose their certainty. At 
Luke 5:1-11, the miraculous draught, and the calling of 
the Four, he notes how Peter is put forward. But that 
is simply the historian’s statement of the historic fact, 
fully corroborated by the other writers, and all the four 
fishermen are equally included in the amazement, the call, 
and the following. At 8:22-25, the stilling of the tempest, 
Bruce is sure that Luke has toned down the Master’s re- 
buke. Mark has it: ‘‘Why are ye fearful? Have ye not 
yet faith?’’, Matthew: ‘‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith?’’, Luke, simply: ‘‘Where is your faith?’’ 
Which rebuke is more stinging, to be accused of a faith 
not yet mature, or to be accused of a faith once exercised 
and rewarded, but in spite of that, failing in the hour of 
stress? We may take our choice; but surely this is a 
shght straw for the building of the ‘‘mare’s nest’’ of the 
‘‘Sparing of the Twelve’’. We do not hesitate to concede 
the greater vividness of the other two accounts in other 
details; due, not to Luke’s desire to soften, but to his 
deeper interest in main points than in details; and the 
fact that he was not an eyewitness. Furthermore, his 
lighter touch on these other details would explain a 
lighter touch on the rebuke-detail, if it were really lighter. 
Bruce calls attention to Luke’s omission of the apostles’ 
remarks about the great stones of the buildings as they 
look from Olivet, during Passion Week. He thinks Luke 
does not want to exhibit the apostles in the unfavorable 
light of caring about things so soon to pass away. But 
in Acts, Luke does not hesitate to record the much more 
stupid, unspiritual and self-condemning question after the 
Resurrection, ‘‘ Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?’’ Surely an interest in ‘‘Cyclopean’’ architec- 
ture could not seem to the observer Luke unworthy of 
Galilean apostles. To Bruce, Luke’s account of the con- 
tention before the Supper, with the rebuke to the dis- 
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ciples, is weakened because Christ gives them a promise 
of future usefulness and power. But surely so blind and 
selfish a contention becomes all the more blackly culpable 
against the background of that gracious promise. Bruce 
thinks the Master’s saying, ‘‘Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
asked to have you, that he might sift you as wheat’’, with 
its probable allusion to Job, is a shielding of Peter; as a 
matter of fact, he singles out Peter as the one who but for 
Christ’s prayer would be the chaff: ‘‘I have prayed for 
thee’’. It is, indeed, a revelation of the deep heart of 
Jesus; and it is followed by Peter’s shallow, silly protes- 
tation, and Jesus’ mournful prophecy. Great sparing, 
that Bruce would have the aegis of Luke’s protecting par- 
tiality even cover Judas Iscariot, for does he not explain 
this apostle’s sin?, ‘‘Satan entered into him.’’ Such a 
_lapse in so exalted a being as an apostle could be explain- 
ed only by Satan’s miracle of sin. But John uses the 
same,expression. Peter uses it to Ananias; but not in ex- 
culpation; but as a touch that shows its deep blackness; 
a sin that, spite of Satanic origin, was the liar*s own, as 
truly: ‘‘Thou hast conceived this thing in thy heart’. 
Luke’s Peter in Acts is condemning, not condoning; like- 
wise Luke, in the gospel. In Luke’s Gethsemane account, 
our author feels, the apostles are spared, and, in fact, the 
whole incident is made comparatively colorless, weakened. 
Ask him whether Luke’s description of the bloody sweat 
and agony is a case of weakening. He answers that the 
reading is disputed, which is true, and further alleges 
that it ean not be by Luke because so different from 
Luke’s usual toning down. Luke’s explanation of the 
apostles being asleep at Gethsemane ‘‘for sorrow’’ is 
another ‘‘sparing of the Twelve.’’ Nonsense! Luke, con- 
stantly, in language and outlook, is the trained, skilled 
physician and psychologist, searcher for causes, noter of 
medical details. So is he here. In Luke 23:29, Bruce 
thinks, the apostles are spared, because there is no men- 
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tion of them at the cross: ‘‘And all his acquaintance, 
and the women that followed with him from Galilee, stood 
afar, seeing these things.’’ If that is softened, God spare 
me from ever being spared after that fashion. No men- 
tion of those who have been His closest and nearest, His 
lieutenants, his friends; ‘‘lumped in’’ with his ‘‘acquain- 
tance’’, A few short hours ago, an apostle, almost lean- 
ing on his breast, and now ‘‘an acquaintance,’’ ‘‘stand- 
ing afar off’’! ‘‘Where is your ‘loyalty’?’’ Probably 
every instance of the alleged ‘‘sparing’’ will yield similar 
results. But if not, Luke’s settled practice of seeking 
main issues would explain them. 

Of ‘‘toning down’’, Bruce also has a dozen or more 
eases. In 6:19: ‘‘the situation is but faintly indicated 
when Luke says that ‘all the multitudes sought to touch 
Him; for power came forth from Him, and healed them 
all?’?? Mark: ‘‘As many as had plagues pressed on (or, 
fell on) Him, that they might touch Him’’. This certainly 
seems more vivid; and yet Luke’s conative or frequenta- 
tive imperfect here is pretty strong; and Mark is report- 
ing the eyewitness, Peter. Luke 6:35 is said to ‘‘miss the 
pathos’’ of the other accounts. Compare them. Luke: 
‘But love your enemies, do them good, never despairing ; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be sons of 
the most High; for He is kind toward the unthankful and 
evil’’; Matt.: ‘‘But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you, that ye may be sons 
of your Father who is in heaven, for He maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust.’’ Matthew’s has the greater 
particularity, vividness, no doubt; but where the greater 
pathos? Is it not fully as ‘‘pathetic’’ for a man to do good, 
never despairing, to those who all the while are trying to 
do evil, as for the Father in heaven to send His rain on 
just and unjust? Take Peter’s Confession. For Bruce the 
other accounts are so much stronger than Luke’s: ‘‘And 
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Peter answering said, the Christ of God’’. Matt.: ‘And 
Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’’ Mark: ‘‘Peter answereth and 
saith unto him, Thou are the Christ’’. Says Bruce, ‘‘ Even 
the form of the confession, as here given (in Luke), hides 
its significance. Peter speaks the language of the apos- 
tolic age, ‘the Christ of God’, a commonplace of the Chris- 
tian faith. Mark’s ‘‘Thou art the Christ’’, laconic, em- 
phatic, is original by comparison, and Matthew’s form 
still more sounds like the utterance of a fresh, strong con- 
viction, a new revelation flashed into the soul of Peter’’. 
Now why? Luke’s is more laconic than Mark’s, and more 
precise. If any of the three sounds like the expansion 
into a later formula, it is Matthew’s; both Mark’s and 
Luke’s are much more ‘‘likely’’, if you are going to com- 
pare. To exhibit Luke’s Gethsemane as weaker, Bruce 
has to omit part of Luke’s words as we have seen. In — 
speaking of the coming betrayal in Luke, Christ says, 
9:40: “‘Let these words sink into your ears: for the Son 
of man shall be delivered up into the hands of men. But 
they understood not the saying, and it was concealed from 
them, that they should not perceive it; and they were 
afraid to ask him about anything’’. Bruce says, ‘‘ Luke 
fails in comparison with Matthew and Mark in’ grasping 
the psychological situation ; the emotional state of Christ’s 
mind. Luke’s Christ is comparatively passionless.’’ Let 
us put them beside Luke. Matt.: ‘‘And while they abode 
in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of Man shall 
be delivered up into the hands of men; and they shall 
kill him; and the third day he shall be raised up; and 
they were exceedingly sorry.’’ Mark: ‘For he taught 
his disciples, and said unto them: The Son of Man is 
delivered up into the hands of men, and they shall kill 
him; and when he is killed, after three days he shall rise 
again. But they understood not the saying, and were 
afraid to ask him.’’ He must have a wonderfully delicate 
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‘‘emotionometer’’ who can measure the difference in the 
emotional states of these three pronouncements, espe- 
cially between Luke and Mark. Nearly every other case 
Bruce cites yields similar results. 

What of the passages which reveal the atmosphere 
of the apostolic age or are colored by Luke’s idealization 
of Jesus? Bruce cites more than two dozen of these— 
a numerically imposing array, which withers under the 
searchlight, to say nothing of the fact that Luke’s real 
date destroys the foundation of the whole theory. Bruce 
feels that Luke’s ‘‘full of the Spirit,’’ in the account of 
the Temptation, is meant to show his feeling that this 
Exalted Personage could have no room in Him for evil. 
But, surely, ‘‘full of the Spirit,’’ if it came from the late 
apostolic age, or wherever it came from, means no more 
than Mark’s ‘‘The Spirit driveth him forth,’’ or Mat- 
thew’s ‘‘led up of the Spirit.’’ Luke 4:42-44—Christ is 
besought not to leave Capernaum, and answers: ‘‘I must 
preach the good tidings of the Kingdom of God to other, 
cities also, for therefor was I sent,’’ where Mark has, 
‘‘T came forth.’’ Bruce says, ‘‘Luke’s version compared 
with Mark’s is secondary and in a different tone. Mark’s 
realism is replaced by decorum, what it is fitting to make 
Jesus do and say. Flight eliminated, and a reference 
to His divine mission, substituted as an apology for 
flight.’’ But why, in Him whose meet it was to do the 
will of Him that sent Him, is there any more decorum in 
being sent forth than in coming forth, or any less realism? 
Under Luke 6:4, referring to the charges of Sabbath- 
breaking, Luke omits some references, from which Bruce 
infers that the controversy ‘‘has lost interest for Luke.’’ 
Hardly, for the companion of an apostle who had to 
rebuke some readers of his for undue regard to Sabbaths. 
Our author is very sure that Luke’s ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount’’ is secondary and later, compared with Mat- 
thew’s, and has much more the character of a popular 
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discourse; which is true. In Matthew, Bruce says, it is 
didache teaching; in Luke, a kerugma, a discourse deliv- 
ered to a great congregation gathered for the purpose, 
with the apostles and disciples on the front benches, so 
to speak; a discourse exemplifying the ‘‘words of grace’’ 
Jesus was wont to speak, ‘‘the controversial antithesis 
eliminated, and only the evangelistic passages retained; 
a sermon serving at once as a model for the apostles and 
as a gospel for the million.’’ But Matthew’s idea of 
the auditors is precisely Luke’s. (Matt. 5:1-28; Luke 6:20, 
7:1.) Note, too, that while the controversy between the 
old law and the new does not appear here, another anti- 
thesis does, that between the rich and the poor, the pros- 
perous and the non-prosperous, the proud and the meek— 
an antithesis more likely to appeal to the dissatisfied, 
unspiritual first hearers than to the hungry saint of God. 
If either form, therefore, is to be taken as more primitive, 
and expressing Christ’s earlier presentation of the Gos- 
pel, it is Luke’s rather than Matthew’s. And if either 
represents the ordered presentation to a regularly gath- 
ered congregation for the purpose of edification and 
instruction, it is surely the fuller, more elaborate, more 
explanatory form in Matthew. 

One by one the examples of weakening or alteration 
break down, except as other than Bruce’s reasons may 
explain them. One significant fact remains, that in many 
instances Luke’s presentation is as strong as,-or stronger 
than Matthew’s or Mark’s, which, says Bruce, ‘‘is rare 
with Luke.’’ There are least fifteen, and doubtless a 
careful count would show many more, though, as he is 
not an eyewitness, we would not look for so many of 
them. Luke is as strong in his description of the un- 
profitable servant, the young ruler, the day coming ‘‘as a 
thief.”’ If Luke waters Peter’s saying on ‘‘leaving all,”’ 
so does Mark. It is Luke who says that the unfaithful 
servant shall be ‘‘cut in pieces.’’ He speaks of ‘‘agoniz- 
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ing to enter in at the stait gate,’’ insists that disciples 
must ‘‘hate’’ their relatives, announces that Jesus’ op- 
ponents shall be ‘‘crushed to powder,’’ declares that the 
widow made her munificent offering ‘‘out of a deficit.’’ 
We are not expecting eyewitness picturesqueness in Luke, 
as he works out his thesis, to any such extent as in Mark, 
but what can surpass in vivid beauty, dramatic power, 
and poignant, pathetic, thrilling ‘‘convincingness’’ Luke’s 
story of the Emmaus walk? 

For a little while Bruce himself claims our attention 
on this one point: his tendency to build up his theory on 
assumptions, ‘‘perhapses,’’ ‘‘maybes,”’’ ‘‘it would seems.”’ 
4:5: ‘‘An expression Luke might very well use to obviate 
an objection, ‘Where is the mountain of the Tempta- 
tion?’’’ 4:6: ‘‘For it has been given to me.’’ ‘‘Prob- 
ably another instance of Luke’s editorial solicitude.’’ The 
nature of Christ’s reply to Satan, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God, ‘‘probably explains the inversion of 
the order of the second and third temptations.’’? Luke’s 
order of the first four apostles ‘‘doubtless reflects the 
relative positions of the disciples in the public eye in 
the writer’s time.’’ ‘‘ZJf Luke had Mark before him, 
about the Sabbath being made for man, how could he 
omit so important a word? Perhaps because, etc.’’ Luke,”’ 
so our author ‘‘uses charis instead of misthos,’’ 6:32; 
of Matthew, 5:46, ‘‘as if to avoid a word of a legal sound 
and substitute an evangelical one for it.’’ ‘‘Perhaps 
Luke employs the title ‘Lord’ in the raising of the wid- 
ow’s son, because it is a case of raising from the dead.’’ 
“‘Ts Luke thinking of the coming of the Gentiles into the 
church?’’ (8:16, the lamp on a candle stick.) ‘‘Luke’s 
way of introducing this subject seems to show.’’ ‘‘Inci- 
dent introduced by Luke, not so much, possibly, to do 
so-and-so, as to.’’? ‘‘What if he had both before him, and 
preferred the milder?’’ But Bruce does not print these 
in italics. There are at least two dozen of these. During 
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the late war some vessel encountered the ship on which 
President Wilson was sailing, and someone remarked: 
‘“‘There goes President Wilson’s ship, making twenty 
‘may-I-nots’ an hour.’’ There goes Bruce, on his watery 
way, making twenty ‘‘what ifs’’ an hour. 

From this all too superficial study, a number of con- 
clusions may emerge. First. Luke is ‘‘not guilty.’’ He 
is an editor, a man with a thesis, but also a careful, 
thoughtful historian who carefully and fairly handles his 
material. It will continue to be impossible to say, in 
this or that passage, just why he handles it in his par- 
ticular way, but the reason is not desire to idealize or 
soften. 

Second. A determined commentator with a theory can 
find or make, consciously or unconsciously, deliberately or 
‘‘luckily,’’ abundant confirmations of his theory. Such 
is the selective and transforming power of the human 
mind. ‘‘Mare’s nests’’ are produced by the circular 
movement of a pivoted mind, in the tall grass of a lux- 
uriant imagination. 

Third. Hence the subjective treatment of any Bible 
book is fraught with many dangers, beset with many 
snares and pitfalls. It is as precarious as it is fascinat- 
ing; as really difficult as it seems easy. 

Fourth. He is a wise man who does not deliver him- 
self over to the conclusions, the ipse dixits, of even an 
Alexander Balman Bruce, without subjecting them to 
careful scrutiny and verification by his own study of the 
Book itself. The ablest scholar’s thesis must ‘‘show 
cause.’’ The glamour of a great name must not confuse 
our judgment, and it can not abrogate our responsibility 
to ‘‘search the Scriptures daily, whether these things are 
so.’’? And, incidentally, it will be a sad day for the 
cause when our ministers, lured, prevented or deprived, 
fail to fit themselves by study of the original languages, 
to test the critical dicta of the ‘‘authorities.’’ 
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Fifth. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ to adopt in form our author’s 
favorite phrase, the last remark ‘‘may be’’ that while 
Bible study must be scholarly, scientific, thorough, candid, 
fearless, yet there is still a considerable presumption in 
favor of ‘‘Matthew, Mark, Luke and John’’ as having 
been governed by sound historical principles as well as 
inspired by the Holy Spirit; and while it is very wise, 
indispensible, in fact, to ask ourselves what are the char- 
acteristic ideas and viewpoints of the individual writers, 
it is even wiser and more indispensible to keep even more 
prominently at the front the question, ‘‘Just what does 
God’s Spirit want to teach me through this book?’’ 
‘‘Oriticising the twelve apostles’’ is apt not to be very 
fruitful of spiritual results. Appraisal, apprehension 
there must be, but the spirit of reverence as well as the 
spirit of inquiry, is both a condition and a result of the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHILD IN ITS 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


By W. H. Wricuton, First Baptist CourcH, 
ComMERrcE, Ga. 


It was a wonderfully suggestive action of Jesus that 
day when He took a child and placed him in the midst of 
His disciples. It had been the custom of the people to 
look to the old sages as their teachers, but Jesus sends 
them to school to a child. One of the most interesting 
parts of the study of the Psychology of Religious Experi- 
ence is that department which deals with the religious 
consciousness of the child, as manifested in its reactions 
to the ministry of the church. The manifestation of the 
attitude of Christ to the child has lifted childhood to a 
place of great importance in the thinking of the church. 

Lord Roberts, when Commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish army in South Africa, was seen one night at a little 
farmhouse with a child on his knee. Great general though 
he was, and with heavy responsibilities upon him, he yet 
had time to consider the working of the child mind, and, 
in that psychological study, he found relief from the 
burden of strife and bloodshed. 

Christ had heavy burdens, too. He was here with 
vast purposes in His heart, but He found opportunity 
to consider the child life around Him. There are those 
today, just as there were in Christ’s time,-who believe 
the child incapable of a religious experience. They would 
exclude the children from any participation in the bless- 
ing of the Christian religion. ‘‘I don’t like this busi- 
ness,’’ said an old man who heard that a child had been 
accepted for church membership. Christ gave to the chil- 
dren encouragement, and He told His disciples not to 
forbid them coming to Him. He showed them that they 
were capable of religious experience, ‘‘for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.’’ 
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Often the very spirit and atmosphere of older people 
is enough to cast gloom over the heart of a child. They 
feel the repellent attitude of those who should attract 
them by the winsomeness of Christ. <A little boy was 
going down the street, and when he returned from town 
he told his mother that he liked a certain man very much. 
When asked why, he replied, ‘‘I met him on the street, 
and he smiled at me.’’ There are children among us who 
are longing for a smile, a word of encouragement, or a 
note of cheer. Even when the burdens of life press 
upon us, let us make them feel there is more sunshine 
than gloom in life. 

Enthusiasm is dominant in the life of the child. And 
the church needs to study and imitate this enthusiasm. 
During the war there was a party in Russia composed 
of intellectuals, which called itself the Porashentzi. They 
were believers in defeat, and thought defeat was not 
only certain, but best for Russia. In the churches at the 
present time there are great numbers who believe they~ 
are called to defeat. They need to renew their spiritual 
enthusiasm by the consideration of the religious psy- 
chology of the child. Instead of refusing to believe in 
the greatness of their mission in the world, they will 
come back from the study of the child mind, filled with 
the contagious enthusiasm of the child. 

Wonderment is another thing that the church needs 
to learn from the child. How wide those eyes are opened 
as every new object meets their gaze! With what amaze- 
ment they watch the miracle of winter ice and snow, and 
springtime bud and blossom. The child lives in a world 
filled with marvellous things. And if we could but re- 
cover our early sense of wonderment, we should make a 
mighty impact upon a hard, prosaic world, that sees 
nothing marvellous about the love of Jesus, and nothing 
to wonder at in the Cross. When the child is saved it 
stands amazed at the story of the Gospel. It vividly 
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pictures every scene of the life of Christ. It peoples its 
imagination with the characters of the Bible, and it sees 
it all as a living, moving panorama, with Jesus as the 
center and light of it all. A favorite hymn with children, 
and one that well expresses the psychology of the child, 
is that written by Mrs. Jemimah Luke, ‘‘The Sweet Story 
of Old’’: 


‘“T think when I read the sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How He called little children as lambs to His fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


I wish that His hands had been placed on my head, 
That His arms had been thrown around me, 

And that I might have seen His kind look when He said, 
‘Let the little ones come unto Me!’ ”’ 


Faith is an outstanding characteristic of the life of a 
child. He has confidence in the wisdom and strength of 
his father. A story is told of a boy who had to be lowered 
over precipitous cliffs to obtain valuable eggs, laid by 
birds of the ledges of the rocks; he trembled with fear, 
and refused to swing loose, until his own father agreed 
to hold the rope that should sustain him in safety, and 
then, without a tremor, he descended to his perilous task. 
We do not doubt God ‘until we cease to be — and 
become wise in our own eyes. 

One great reason why the child is so open to religious 
experience is its humility and consciousness of depend- 
ence on another’s strength. From birth it learns to lean 
on others. This makes it easy for the child, when relig- 
ious consciousness is awakened, to take up an attitude 
of dependence toward the Author of Life, and the Deter- 
miner of destiny. Self-sufficient men need to hear again 
those words of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
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The church needs the child. There is nothing more 
sad than to see a church without children. When pastor 
of a church in the Province of Quebec, I had three fam- 
ilies with a muster roll of thirty-five children in the three. 
One lady, speaking of the large families, said she had 
only a small one of eight children. There is hope for 
the church when the children throng its doors. There 
is nothing that pays such large dividends as the invest- 
ment of one’s life among the children. A Sabbath school 
teacher, because no conversions had occurred in her class, 
resigned, thinking herself to blame or unfitted for the 
work. Seeing the unflagging interest of her pupils, neither 
superintendent nor pastor would consent to it. In her 
anxiety she prayed more earnestly for the help of the 
Holy Spirit. One day while thus pleading she was so 
strongly moved to go and see a certain one at his home, 
that she at once yielded. There she told him of her anx- 
iety about his spiritual welfare, and he yielded to Christ 
in conversion. Thus encouraged, she visited one after 
another of her class, until sixteen were won to Christ 
and added to the church. As vacancies occurred in her 
class others joined, and the work of conversion went on. 
These pupils, passing out into the busy world, were urged 
by her to write annually to her concerning their Christian 
life; and as the years rolled by, over two hundred letters 
came from missionaries, lawyers, mechanics, farmers, 
physicians, and others, telling of their continued interest 
in the cause of Christ. 

Many of those who are led into a religious experience 
early in life afterwards become the best leaders in the 
churches. In 1924 eleven new missionaries were sent out 
by the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board, and 
the average age of conversion was only a little over 
twelve years. 

The church has sometimes substituted another gospel 
for the true one in its work among the children, because 
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it believes that children are incapable of understanding 
the Gospel of Christ. The child is taught a gospel of 
effort, in the hope that the way of faith may be learned 
later. This is wrong, for the memory of the child is 
extremely tenacious, and all its life it will be unable to 
rid itself of the wrong principles implanted in the mind 
in early days. The child is capable of understanding the 
greatest truths of the Christian religion, as they are 
wisely and simply expressed. 

The child needs training as well as teaching. It re- 
ceives mental training at school, physical training on the 
playground, and it needs religious training in the church. 
The work of the church with the children is not complete 
when the child has been evangelized. There is leading 
and training to be done. 

A child longs to be active, and the church should pro- 
vide a sphere where the child may engage in spiritual 
activities. The young boy in West Virginia, who said to 
his grandfather, ‘‘I have joined the church now, and t 
want to earn money to pay the pastor’s salary, I will 
work for five cents an hour,’’ showed that he had the 
normal desire for activity and achievement. Samuel is 
an example of a child finding a sphere of service in God’s 
house. One young boy that I knew, found pleasure in 
acting as page to the venerable president of a great relig- 
ious body at its annual convention. 

The church can take advantage of what it may learn 
in the study of the psychology of the child, by using the 
days of retentive memory for the teaching of the Word 
of God. The work of the Sunday School is tremendously 
important during the days of childhood. Lessons learned 
there, and verses memorized, even though they may not 
result in immediate religious experience, will be fruitful 
of good results in after days. 

Supervised play is another way to help the child in its 
religious experience. It is possible to get closer to the 
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children and learn more about their moral and spiritual 
needs at play than anywhere else. Then we may see 
them as they really are. 

Special services for children are sometimes the means 
of bringing them to a climax in their religious experience. 
But great care should be taken not to stampede them 
into a general and superficial profession. 

Sermons preached to children are often very effective. 
One, on ‘‘The King who sent his Son to the world of 
rebels,’’ was concluded by the question, Who was the 
King, and who the Son? One boy wrote a reply: ‘‘The 
King was God, and His Son was Jesus. I do believe on 
the Lord.’? Another replied: ‘‘I do believe in the death 
of Christ.’’ Another wrote: ‘‘The King’s name was 
God, the Son’s name was Jesus. I do believe on Him.”’ 

Not only is the child capable of religious experience, 
but he is often the means of bringing adults into a 
similar attitude of faith. A father was resting after 
the morning service one Sunday, when a son of eight 
asked him if he was thinking about the sermon of the 
pastor. An evasive reply from the father drew forth the 
rejoinder: ‘‘Dare to be a Daniel, Pa.’’ This was an 
arrow to the heart of the father. That same afternoon 
he sought the pastor and applied for membership in the 
church. 

‘‘Give me the children until the age of seven,’’ St. 
Francis Xavier is reported to have said, ‘‘and I care not 
who gets them afterwards.’’ No church can afford to 
plan its work with the impression that the children are 
incapable of religious experience, and churches are more 
and more coming to understand the wisdom of their great 
leader, who said, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.’’ 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By J. Etwoop We su, Tx.D., 
Pastor Courr Street Barrist CourcH, PortsmoursH, Va. 


“‘ And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit’’—Acts 2 :4. 


A threefold God of necessity involves a threefold gos- 
pel. If we are trinitarians, then there must be a Gospel 
of the Father, one of the Son, and one of the Holy Spirit. 
Let us observe at once that there are not three gospels, 
but three departments or forms of the same gospel. 

Briefly, the Gospel of the Father is that the one God 
eternal is our everlasting heavenly Father. His love for 
us abides and He has planned for our redemption and 
salvation. 

The Gospel of the Son is that He loved us and at the 
summons of the Father came to us in the form of the 
flesh. At a cost that has never ceased to stagger the 
imaginations of men He achieved the saving work in our 
behalf which the Father had originally designed. 

These two divisions of the Gospel of our holy religion, 
comforting and helpful as they are, still remain insuffi- 
cient entirely to meet the spiritual needs of men. There 
is a decided place for the consideration of the’Gospel of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Gospel of the compassionate love of God would 
profit us little were it not translated into vigorous action 
by the mission of the Son. Likewise, the redemptive and 
sacrificial work of Jesus has really little of value for us 
unless there is within us at least a measure of spiritual 
grace and power enabling us to appropriate it. 

Let us not be unmindful of the fact that the challeng- 
ing sacrifice of Jesus on the cross for us was a work for 
us rather than one within us. To be sure He has recon- 
ciled us to the Father; He has succeeded in doing the 
absolutely necessary, the bridging of the gulf between us 
and Him. But is there any merit in this great passion 
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of Christ for us unless we wish to be reconciled? Through 
the merits of His shed blood, He offers me pardon for 
sins. But what doth it profit me if I am impenitent and 
will not accept His offer? His work was and is objective. 
All of us need in our lives not only the exterior work of 
our blessed Redeemer, but we need, too, a process, a work 
that is subjective within us. 

Jesus won for His disciples of the long ago and for 
His followers of the present many precious indispensable 
gifts. Not the least of these gifts was the one won last, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. From His Heavenly Throne on 
High He sent us a power, unique, unusual, a power that 
has oft transcended all human attempts to reduce it to 
terms of understanding, a power that was to dwell among 
us richly. 

Perhaps we can better apprehend this thought of the 
work of God’s Holy Spirit if we make no real attempt to 
define it, as definitions thus far attempted have for the 
most part been eminently unsatisfactory and incomplete.. 
Rather, let us trace for the moment the work of this great 
Spirit as exhibited in the earlier days of the existence of 
our faith. Some good and wise brethren have seen fit to 
call that interesting and thrilling book of the Bible known 
to you and to me as ‘‘The Acts of the Apostles’’, ‘“The 
Acts of the Holy Spirit’’. In one commentary it is desig- 
nated ‘‘The Gospel of the Holy Spirit.’’ 


i¥ 


Take a fleeting glance for a moment at several facts 
concerning the early group of Christians assembled at 
Jerusalem. Their number seems to have been about one 
hundred and twenty. At least that was the number of 
names on the roll. Thousands had been baptized, to be 
sure, but following the shameful death of our Lord on 
the cross and the apparent failure of His cause, the Chris- 
tians dwindled in the metropolis to this rather insignifi- 
cant number. The cause of Christ seemingly had had its 
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day and had ceased to be in any large sense. It was a 
passing religious fad that had engaged the attention of a 
few people for several years, but now it had taken its 
rightful place in the realms of oblivion and obscurity 
along with similar religious movements. 

To this small company of the faithful, Jesus had left 
precious and sweet memories of His teaching, of the man- 
ner of His life, and haunting recollections of His ignomin- 
ous death on the memorable tree. Of writings bearing 
any degree of authenticity they had few if any; of institu- 
tions they had the outline of a church. The form of a 
prayer had been left them and the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

Take a look at these early members of the Christian 
group for just a moment. What kind of people were 
they? Of the rank and file of them it is probably safe to 
say we. know nothing. We do know that for the most 
part the leaders, the apostles, were unlearned and belong- 
ed to-the peasant class. It is exceedingly doubtful if they 
could speak correct Greek. It is not certain Mee they 
could all even write their names. 

They made no claims whatsoever to erat and to 
the scholarship of their day and time. Not only were they 
lacking in cultural advantages, but from a spiritual stand- 
point it is perhaps not too severe to say that they were 
quite earthy and carnal. We know very well that the 
last night spent by our Lord before His crucifixion found 
some of His immediate followers engaged in disputes re- 
garding the places of primacy in the proposed Kingdom. 
We also know that they manifested a despicable lack of 
loyalty to Christ when they forsook Him in the hour of 
grave crisis and fled like rats leaving a sinking ship. 
Immediately preceding His ascension, as they walked 
with Him, thoughts coursed through their minds about 
an earthly Kingdom. Certainly it would not seem ex- 
travagant to say that thus far the chief proponents of the 
infant movement known as Christianity had not develop- 
ed very much spirituality. 
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If I have briefly and roughly shown you something of 
the character and weakness of the leadership of the early 
body of followers of our Saviour, may I not leave to your 
own conjectures and imaginations, without further com- 
ment, what the majority of the rank and file were? 

There seems to have been very little vigor and vitality 
of a spiritual character among these early Christians. 
Manifestly, if these men are to carry on the work of 
Christ there must be a prodigious and sweeping change 
at no distant time. To them has been committed the 
colossal and unprecedented task of launching a movement 
destined to remake a world and to regenerate society. 
They are called to be His witnesses even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 


HH 


It might prove helpful for us at this juncture to ob- 
serve the magnitude of their task. They are enjoined and 
commanded to ‘‘make disciples of all nations’’. Theirs 
is not to be a work with racial or political limitations. It 
is to leap over all man-made barriers of caste and pre- 
judice of whatever source and origin. It is not to be con- 
fined to Judaism. They must perforce preach to, and con- 
vert the Gentile world, the Greek speaking world, if their 
Master’s Kingdom is to go forward. 

How shall they meet the learned Jewish Rabbis, skilled 
masters in dialectics and finished manipulators of logic 
and debate? How were they to cross intellectual and 
spiritual swords with the philosophers of the Kpicureans 
and Stoics?) How weak and futile must be their thrusts 
against the heavy armor of the legalistic and sensual and 
proud and imperialistic Romans. Can anything but 
disaster unspeakable await these spiritual crusades? 

What manner of equipment had they? Did they pos- 
sess anything really worth while to the world? Did they 
possess a vital message for the philosophical Greeks, the 
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world-conquering Romans, the religiously fanatical and 
ultra ceremonious Jews? 

Who was Jesus anyway? Was He not discredited 
already? Discredited by reason of His lowly and socially 
obscure birth and by virtue of His death of shame on the 
Cross. 

Here were facts of a most damaging nature. They 
were going forth to offer to a tired and sin-wearied world 
a Saviour who had been adjudged by His own country- 
men worthy of the death of a felon and slave. Does his- 
tory record any instance of men attempting a greater 
folly, or embarking upon an enterprise more absurdly 
ridiculous? 

Furthermore, then, as now, a religion that ministered 
to the comforts and the ease and the indulgences of a 
people easily surpassed in popular acceptance one that 
stressed a cross, the suppression of worldly, selfish, and 
inordinate ambitions. The world cared little then for 
the terms of sacrifice and cross-bearing. Alas, it seems 
to care little more for them. now. 

Among the elements of the Christian faith that gave 
them some hope of gripping the popular mind were a 
morality that was refreshingly rigid and a rapidly devel- 
oping of charity and benevolence. 

Thus these men, these peasant preachers, handicapped 
educationally, socially, spiritually, and seemingly having 
very little to offer the world set out upon their great task 
of winning men to Christ. Many of them must have 
sighed in their hearts if not with their lips: ‘‘Who is 
really sufficient for these things?’’ 

Had the past any comfort to offer them? They re- 
membered that One had come down from His celestial 
home, even the Prince of Glory. They remembered some 
of the outstanding events in His life. They recalled 
quite vividly in the hours of sore discouragement how He 
had lived and wrought, and taught as no one had ever 
before taught, and had died an unselfish death. His 
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conduct had never been equalled in its wondrous self- 
effacement, its beautiful spirit of self-abnegation. And 
what had He received for it all? <A cross. Unhappy 
indeed was the retrospect. So unpromising was it and 
containing such little hope that they scarcely dared to 
think about it. Their Master and Lord had conspicuously 
failed. For what, then, did they, the disciples, dare to 
hope? 


III. 


And then it happened. One of the greatest events of 
the present era happened. One hears much about mira- 
cles today. The very atmosphere about us vibrates with 
them. There are scientific miracles; there are miracles 
mental, psychological, social, moral, economic, spiritual, 
athletic. Continually the world is being dazed by events 
parading before it which it cannot fathom nor understand. 

Henri Bergson, world-famous French philosopher, 
tells us this: ‘‘Science has enlarged the body of man 
tremendously. The microscope has given him new eyes;,- 
the telegraph has given him lengthened voice; the loco- 
motive, steamship and aeroplane have given him a speed 
and power to his feet; big German guns have prolonged 
the power of his fists. The age of giants was naught as 
compared with this.’’ 

Yet, in all seriousness, I raise the question whether 
any modern day miracle of any description is worthy 
of being mentioned in the same breath with the new 
power that flowed into the lives of the early Christians. 
In spite of their manifest and woeful inadequacy, these 
men accomplished things surpassing in many ways even 
the marvelous works wrought by our Lord. 

The happenings of one single day have made all of 
the difference in the world. On the Pentecostal morning, 
they are an obscure relatively few. Soon that figure is 
increased by more than three thousand. One sermon 
had wrought the change. What was there about this 
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sermon of Peter’s that made it so striking? If you will 
carefully analyze it, you will see that save for a reference 
to the gift of tongues, the burden of the sermon has to 
do with outlines of the life of our Lord in the light of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. But those who heard it were 
pricked to their hearts and anxiously and eagerly in- 
quired the way of salvation. And the twelve themselves 
seemed to be affrighted at this inrush of power until they 
remembered the promise of Jesus when He told them 
that they should receive power through the Holy Ghost. 
They have recewed power. That is the secret of their 
phenomenal success. That explains their remarkable 
achievements and unparalleled accomplishments. But 
this day, now so familiar to us, this memorial day, this 
epochal day in the history of the Christian church, was 
but the inauguration of their successes. The work of 
conversion, under the direction of the Holy Ghost, goes 
forward by leaps and bounds. These men become con- 
quering conquerors and triumphant victors in matters 
spiritual. They make bold to tell those in the seats of 
authority that they must obey God rather than men. 
Increasing multitudes of people affiliated themselves with 
the early Jesus movement. Companies of Temple min- 
isters find themselves gladly among the lovers of the 
Christ. How quickly things have changed. 

This change has been wrought because of an unseen 
power richly dwelling within them and unconsciously 
flowing out from them until it influenced men everywhere. 
So they realize that it is the power of the Holy Ghost at 
work within them and among them. It results in the 
conversion of their hereditary enemies, the Samaritans. 
It wins the persecutor Saul to Christian allegiance, and 
only eight years after the ascension of Christ Gentiles are 
brought within the bond of the Christian covenant. 

Surely and rapidly their message crossed from Pal- 
estine to Syria. Penetrating to Asia Minor, it sped its 
way across the Aegean Sea, and at last gains a foothold 
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in Kurope. It is not long until there are followers of the 
Lamb of God even in the household of Caesar. And 
even in the barracks of the men who fight for the fiddling 
Nero are to be found those who espouse the Christian 
faith. On and on, ever gloriously onward, proceeds the 
conquest of the faith of Jesus, until. within less than 
three centuries after the Galilean is led forth to die the 
great power of Rome one morning awakens to find itself 
at least nominally a Christian nation. A Christian mon- 
arch sits upon the imperial throne. 

Is there any romance in all the world comparable to 
this? And this romance is yet incomplete. For in these 
latter years the spread and the acceptance of our holy 
faith has been quite as marvelous as in earlier and sim- 
pler times when the social organism was not so complex 
and intricate. 

Ardent admirers of Francis Xavier claim that this 
consecrated soul himself won more than half a million 
to the Christian faith. Henry Martyn, burning for God 
in India, was forced to content himself with the knowl._ 
edge that God had used him in winning just six to Christ. 
Now the followers of the Nazarene number themselves 
by the hundreds of thousands. In darkened Uganda we 
have seen literally, in the last forty years, a nation born 
in a day. 

Southern Baptists during the period of the Seventy- 
five Million Campaign contributed more to world-wide 
missions than in the previous seventy-four years. 

More than a quarter of the world’s population ac- 
knowledges Christ as king; and more than three-quarters 
of the intelligence of the world is this day admittedly 
Christian. 


IV. 
Today it is a commonplace for scientists to speak of 


a power behind the universe. Wherever we behold 
churches, bodies of baptized believers, wielding a great 
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influence and power for righteousness and for God, we 
may rest assured that there is the silent power of the 
Holy Spirit, God’s own Spirit, at work. 

Jesus said that He must needs go away that we should 
receive this power. That was the exchange of a local 
power for an omnipresent power. That made it possible 
for us to have a striking force within us as well as a 
Saviour working for us. 

Dr. Joseph Hammond says that the Old Testament 
shows us a God who is for us; the Gospels show us a 
God who is with us; and the Acts of the Apostles shows 
us a God who is within us. 

In theological circles some years ago there was a 
ery of ‘‘Back to Christ’’. Today there is need within 
the Christian church of a backward turning to God Him- 
self, Christ the Saviour, and a fresh appreciation of the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

Perhaps we are depending too much upon programs, 
drives, organized efforts, and machinery ad infinitum. 
Where does the Spirit come in, then? Have not we Bap- 
tists failed to realize that there are great spiritual reser- 
voirs which we have never tapped for the ongoing of the 
work dear to our hearts?) Every denominational interest 
dear to us will progress and flourish if we will realize 
more our dependence upon that Spirit who made Himself 
so wondrously felt at Pentecost. One of the outstanding 
traits of the present-day mind is the sense of its all- 
sufficiency. We feel that we are able to accomplish in 
our own strength any and all things. Not only is this 
true in the world; its spirit has made itself felt in our 
church life as well. We have problems to solve that 
are infinitely bigger and greater than those confronting 
the early church. Our inadequacy and insufficiency will 
be painfully apparent to all men unless we engirdle our- 
selves with a fresh sense of power derived from God 
Himself. 
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Some people despair of America religiously. Are we 
making the progress we should? But when our spirits 
sink within us and we saunter forth to take our seats 
under the juniper trees, I wonder if we have not forgotten 
the unused power at our command if we will but seek it. 
For the Holy Spirit that was given at Pentecost is still 
with us. This is the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
Our Saviour departed, but the Holy Spirit remains as 
Jesus said He would. If America is ever lost for God, 
if as a people we ever degenerate into Darrowism or 
pathetic and killing indifference, if society ever becomes 
really corruptetd, if morality and spiritual things in this 
country ever come to the time when they will wield little 
power, it will be largely because we have trusted in our 
own power and wisdom instead of drawing upon His 
unlimited storehouse of strength. 

The crises of the hour, the challenges of the day, the 
battles stretching out before us should send everyone 
of us back through the maze of excrescences and through 
the labyrinth of the externals to God Himself for fresh 
ened spirits with which to ‘‘carry on’’. 


‘‘Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all Thy quick’ning pow’rs; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours.’’ 


MISSIONS AND NATIONALISM IN CHINA. 


By W. O. Carver, Proressor or Missions, SoUTHERN 
Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Among the many problems that the Missionary Enter- 
prise is facing today none is more acute than that pro- 
duced by Nationalism; and in no other country is the 
problem quite so acute at the moment as in China. 

China has very special reasons for sharing in the 
revived and intensified nationalism so prevalent through- 
out the world in these after-war conditions; and so seri- 
ous a hindrance to that world-mindedness, brotherhood 
and co-operation so imperatively necessary in the service 
of our common human welfare. For, besides the fact 
that China is vigorously struggling toward a new orienta- 
tion in the modern world, with a consciousness of the 
necessity for recasting in very great degree all her insti- 
tutional and spiritual life, no nation has suffered at the 
hands of other nations injuries at all comparable in 
extent with those which have been inflicted upon China 
through a century and a half. How is it possible for the 
Chinese to regard other nations without fear, suspicion, 
and even a grudging hate in the case of some of the 
nations? Even if we might expect the Chinese to rise 
above that race prejudice which the boastful West is 
unable to overcome, there would still be the question 
whether she could afford to adopt any other course than 
that prompted by a vigorous national consciousness, lead- 
ing to the most cautious scrutiny of every contact, phys- 
ical and spiritual, with the rest of the world. 

The objective of Christian missions being the achieve- 
ment of an independent, autonomous and aggressive 
Christianity within China (or other country), it is only 
natural and right that missionary statesmanship should 
watch for the evidences of the attainment of this end, 
and eagerly seize upon every opportunity for surrender- 
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ing leadership, direction and control of organized and 
institutional Christianity to Chinese Christians. Certainly 
no thoughtful Christian, with the larger interests of the 
Kingdom of God at heart, could question the wisdom and 
even the demand of fundamental honesty for such a 
course as this. Increasingly in recent years this phase 
of our missionary program is receiving emphasis in con- 
ference, council, convention; in addresses, magazine dis- 
cussions and books. 

Anyone who ventures to speak a word of caution at 
this point runs the risk of being misunderstood and even 
of being denounced as either an ignorant anachronism, or 
a narrow sectarian and a racial prig. Even so, one finds 
in journeying about mission fields, and in reading a very 
extensive correspondence with missionaries, that it is 
easy for mistakes to be made in our over-eagerness to 
realize the end so devoutly wished for. In his very splen- 
did ‘‘Contacts with Non-Christian Cultures,’’ Professor 
Fleming well urges upon the foreigners in the missionary~ 
lands, as also upon the speakers and writers in the home 
lands, that we should avoid the use of all terms which 
indicate or suggest superiority in culture, race or condi- 
tion. Still we find that he was himself unwilling, ap- 
parently, to drop the consciousness of distinction in work- 
ers indicated by the terms ‘‘control,’’ ‘‘direction’’ and 
‘‘administration.’’ In sitting in missionary conferences 
in China and Japan, one would constantly hear the speak- 
ers revealing this consciousness. Usually it would come 
out in vigorously self-conscious statements of a willing- 
ness to accept the ‘‘control’’ and to ‘‘serve’’ in inferior 
capacities, and to ‘‘work under’’ national leaders and na- 
tional organizations. Now one submits that in achieving 
the final stages of our missionary goal, it is not necessary 
to exchange places with Christian nationals in these mat- 
ters which are now so roundly denounced as being unfra- 
ternal and non-Christian. We should seek to rise above 
‘“‘missionary’’ consciousness by achieving a Chinese 
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Christian consciousness. The ideal is to think and act 
on the high plane of a Christian consciousness which 
recognizes race and nation only where such recognition 
can better serve the Christian cause but transcending all 
such distinctions except for this high Christian use. 

There is one phrase, taken from John the Baptist, 
which has been greatly overworked in the last six years: 
‘‘He must increase but I must decrease.’? The phrase is 
objectionable, in any event, because the Christians in any 
given missionary land are made to stand for the Christ 
in the quotation, while the missionaries represent the 
Baptist. The illustration is inept. Practically the phrase 
is especially objectionable, because it emphasizes and 
perpetuates the very consciousness of distinction which 
it is suppsoed to suggest that we should transcend. In 
laying aside our own, confessed pride, are we bound to 
stimulate a corresponding pride in our fellow Christians 
in another land? 

There remains to speak of a more serious aspect of 
this matter. One is quite ready to agree that it would 
very often be much better to have a Chinese in‘ a position 
of administrative responsibility rather than a foreigner, 
even where the Chinese was inherently less capable and, 
in some respects, less well equipped for the administra- 
tive function. There are, however, limits to the applica- 
tion of this principle. Progress toward an autonomy 
which can be relied upon aggressively to advance the 
Christian interests in China may be checked and long 
delayed by over-eagerness to transfer responsibility and 
authority to Chinese shoulders. There is, besides, the 
grave danger that some missionaries will adopt a too 
advanced policy in this matter while others are too con- 
servative. In this way a breach is made in the mission- 
ary body which hampers their effective co-operation with 
each other, while at the same time their lack of agree- 
ment produces evil influences in the Christian nationals 
and tends to array them unjustly against the conservative 
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element in the missionary group. Thus, in every way, 
progress is delayed and the true spirit of Christianity 
adversely exemplified. 

There is one other phase of the subject which needs 
consideration. The terms ‘‘ National Church,”’ ‘‘Chinese 
Church,’’ ‘‘Christian Church in China,’’ and similar 
phrases are in very extensive use today in ways which 
run counter to very definite convictions of a large number 
of Christian people, in ways for which there certainly is 
no New Testament precedent, and ways which one fears 
must convey erroneous ideas to our Christian brethren 
in China. In America, from the first amendment to our 
Constitution, the idea of the ‘‘National Church’’ has been 
definitely repudiated. It is increasingly evident that 
National Churches are losing ground in Europe, and 
cannot hope to compete with the growing spirit and prac- 
tice of political and religious independency. It is true, 
of course, that the great majority of those who use this 
term, with reference to the Christian body in a mission- 
ary country, have no thought of a Church linked up with 
the political State. But in the light of the history of 
Christianity in Europe, and in the face of nationalized 
non-Christian religions in other lands, is it possible con- 
stantly to use such a term without conveying the politi- 
cal-ecclesiastical notion? 

One must admit also that there is a very widespread 
and thoroughly conscientious determination on the part 
of very many Christian leaders that there is to be but 
one Church for China, Japan, etc. There must be room 
for difference of opinion on this subject, since there is so 
much difference of opinion. In the spiritual sense there 
ought to be but one Church in any country, or in all the 
world. But in the institutional sense there will be a very 
great body of Christian people in all lands to resist one 
organized Church, necessarily controlled from some cen- 
tral seat, either autocratically or aristocratically or exec- 
utively, to say the very least. History and reason sug- 
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gest that no such organic unity can be adopted and 
administered without centralized control over the beliefs, 
forms and activities of individuals and localized groups. 
There is need for a care in the use of all these terms 
which one fails to discover in most of the missionary 
literature of the day. 

The autonomy, self-support and conscious independ- 
ence of Chinese Christianity will be more rapidly achieved 
piecemeal in local churches and groups than by the effort 
to centralize independence in executive councils and com- 
mittees in Shanghai. Apart from all other considera- 
tions, practical method calls for a policy of locally auton- 
omous independence rather than the eager setting up of 
administrative and counselling commissions in the polit- 
ical capitals or great religious centers. This is con- 
fessedly a very delicate matter reaching down into funda- 
mental: conceptions of ecclesiastical polity, and involving 
interpretations of Chrisitan principle and historical ex- 
perience. With the utmost deference for views at all 
these points differing from those of the writer, the sug- 
gestions herein are submitted for fraternal consideration. 
We ought all at least to be able to agree that we are not 
to undertake to see, in the technical sense, a National 
Church in China. ' 

While it is very desirable that we should avoid im- 
posing incidental and secondary features of our western 
Christianity upon our newer Christian groups, and that 
ideal and undenominational Christianity is a goal de- 
voutly to be wished, it is easy to overdo this idea and 
quite as serious to blunder in the opposite direction. 
To begin with, not all the denominational divisions in 
western Christianity are devoid of conviction and lacking 
in principle. We ought to permit Chinese Christians to 
take Jesus Christ and his Gospel and interpret them for 
themselves. In the end we must do this whether we 
will or no. It is very true that Christianity is meeting 
an entirely different environment in Asiatic countries 
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from that which it found in Europe. It is also true, far 
too true, that Christianity adapted itself to its environ- 
ment in the West. The corruption and weaknesses, even 
including those denominational divisions now so exten- 
sively and repentantly decried, were mainly due to excess 
of adaptation and assimilation with the environments 
into which Christianity came in its ‘‘conquest of Kurope.”’ 
Is it at all to be hoped that an undefined Christianity, 
if it could be accepted and made effective and conquering 
at all, could be given to China with the hope that it 
would develop without corresponding corruptions, how- 
ever different, such as we now can see in western Chris- 
tianity with so much of grief? Are we not under every 
obligation of fidelity to Jesus Christ, to the principles 
of his Church and to our inexperienced Chinese fellow- 
Christians to give to them the benefit of our western 


mistakes and sins which have resulted in such a serious 


cluttering up of our Christianity with doctrines, divisions, 
formalisms and superficialities? Could we hope that 
Christianity in China would develop without denomina- 
tions if, in order to refrain from giving them our own, 
we fail to give them any definite ‘‘words of healthful 
teaching,’’ forms of organized life and suggestions of 
fraternal institutionalism? Indeed, is it at all possible 
for us not to give form to that which we accomplish in 
China? Are we not, in fact, building up an administered 
Church in the very effort to avoid western institutional- 
ism in our methods? Can we be quite sure that the 
Chinese would adopt the undenominational, interdenom- 
inational and extra-denominational councils, conferences, 
committees, which we have carried to them and are now 
busily building for them. Whatever they might have 
done themselves, few would suggest that Chinese did 
actually produce many of the present forms by which 
it is sought to avoid denominationalism. 

However much, and however honestly we deplore 
western denominationalism, is it after all quite so serious 
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a hindrance to the acceptance of Christianity in mission- 
ary countries as we sometimes imagine? One recalls 
having heard the late Bishop Thoburn say that he had 
never known an Indian to raise this objection unless it 
had been suggested to him by some foreigner. With 
more than forty denominations of Buddhism in Japan, 
with a considerable number of them in China, with vari- 
ous local cults in every community, is the human mind 
in China so desperately confused by variant interpre- 
tations of a new faith? It is not at all argued that our 
western denominations should be perpetuated in China; 
it is suggested that doctrinaire theories, proposed and 
promoted by foreigners, may be much more largely 
responsible for the hindrance in the Chinese mind than 
has properly been taken account of. Until we are ready 
and able to transcend our denominationalism in the West, 
we cannot hope to conceal it from the non-Christian world 
or from the newer churches in China, and the effort to 
do so might suggest something of insincerity rather than 
afford a winning appeal in the missionary lands. It is 
hardly to be hoped that we shall be able to evercome a 
past, built up through many centuries, by piously saying: 
‘*Go to, let us build a simple, undivided, unhampered 
Christianity in China.’’ We shall probably have to solve 
our home-land and our foreign-land problem of Christian 
unity pari passu. 

All these problems of nationalism, undenominational- 
ism and freedom are inextricably complicated with the 
question of finance. This relation has assumed in recent 
years very great importance. Formerly it was taken for 
granted that the mission would direct—in effect if not 
in form—the work for which it handled the funds pro- 
vided from the home churches, and would direct it in 
accordance with the policies and plans of the board at 
home. This board, in its turn, felt bound to express 
the mind of the supporters, of the society first, and then 
of the denomination. 
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There can hardly be any question now that this ele- 
ment of financial control has functioned harmfully in 
many phases and stages of the work. Every student of 
the history of Missions knows by what means and plans 
it was necessary for the men of insight to procure funds 
for the education work of the American Board in Turkey, 
to mention only one of many examples. Forward move- 
ments have more often than not been delayed or ham- 
pered by the operation of the notion that the supporters 
of the treasuries must control the policies. Latterly the 
numbers, the culture and the capacity of the nationals in 
the churches on the mission fields have tended to make 
this an open question and more and more to bring into 
view, and increasingly into operation, the high principle 
of brotherhood, confidence and native administration. 
Some now go the full length of urging that the home 
support should be turned over entire to the treasury of 
the church in China (Japan or India) and no directive, 
determinative control exercised by the foreigner. s 

There are in this tendency dangers of a deeply spiri- 
tual character. Of course there is the objection at once 
that ‘‘the orthodox’’ cannot conscientiously support any 
violation of creed or polity. We may pass by this with 
the bare mention. It is a more serious matter, however, 
to use funds in such a way as to minister to spiritual 
pride; to promote love of leadership and of control; to 
exalt a few administrators in China above their fellow 
Chinese Christians and place them under the temptation 
to ‘‘lord it over God’s heritage’’ in His churches because 
of their hold on the treasury. If it was a bad thing for 
a foreigner thus to wield authority with a rod of finan- 
cial power, it is even more dangerous for this to be done 
by a Chinese with foreign money. 

Again, there may be a good deal of unconscious de- 
ception and insincerity in pushing this transition in con- 
trol with unreasoned rapidity. In the case of the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association the policy of putting the 
administration ever more largely in the hands of the 
membership, with Chinese secretaries, cannot soundly be 
questioned as a policy; but one may venture to question 
whether this administration can be transferred to Chinese 
in many places, as yet, with the hope that it will remain 
thoroughly and characteristically Christian, if it is ac- 
tually directed by Chinese. American ‘‘co-secretaries”’ 
or ‘‘associate secretaries’’ will almost certainly either 
prove to be actually the guiding influence or will be 
largely useless. For the members know that the financial 
support comes largely from America and the word of 
the American on the staff will be practically final or will 
be useless in any critical situation. What is meant is 
that the Young Men’s Christian Association in China 
lacks the Christian history, tradition, environment and 
clientele to provide a truly Christian atmosphere and 
impulse to maintain its Christian integrity; and if the 
American secretary, with his subordinate title, does not 
actually, as adviser, prove to be controller of policies he 
will be unable to conserve the Christian identity of the 
organization. That this danger is very real will.hardly 
be questioned by anyone who has been on mission fields. 

Take again the case of the China Christian Council. 
The danger that this may prove the nucleus of a central 
body of control for the Chinese Church is here passed 
over with only this reference. What is now in mind is 
its ‘‘national’’ character. Very much has been made of 
its Chinese character. In membership both of the Council 
and of the secretariat great stress has been laid on the 
predominant place of Chinese. Yet one can hardly per- 
suade oneself that the ‘‘advice’’ and ‘‘counsel’’ of Bishop 
Roots and Dr. Hodgkin, as secretaries, and of Dr. Balmne 
and others on committees would be only equal to that of 
Chinese, so long as only one-tenth of the entrie budget 
for the Council (as in 1923) was to be sought from. all 
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Chinese sources. Human nature and sound sense would 
unite in seeing to it, from both sides—Chinese as well as 
foreign—that the larger experience and background and 
financial investment of foreigners should speak with the 
greater influence; and nothing is gained in trying to 
persuade ourselves that it is not so. 

Moreover, so long as so much emphasis is constantly 
put upon the prominence of Chinese in the Council and 
its executives the race distinction is correspondingly em- 
phasized and intruded to the detriment of wise counsel 
and sound administration. What policies are to be 
adopted and what methods pursued we ought to be able 
to determine on principle without having to consider at 
every turn whether the course under consideration was 
of Chinese or American or Kuropean origin, and whether 
it would contribute to national or foreign credit and 
influence. 

Nowhere is this matter of nationalism just now more 
delicate and more dangerous for peace and progress with- 
in our Chinese Christianity than in our Christian schools. 
That was evident enough even before the unhappy dem- 
onstrations of the anti-foreign—and incidentally anti- 
Christian—agitation of the last year or so. 

The schools represent ‘the heaviest investments of 
money from the west, and they would entail the heaviest 
burden upon the Chinese Christians to maintain them 
once they might be transferred to Chinese support. Should 
Chinese administration and Chinese control be delayed 
until Chinese support should be forthcoming? What pro- 
portion of support by Chinese Christians would be ac- 
counted evidence of appreciation and understanding suf- 
ficient to insure continued prosperity and usefulness 
under Chinese direction? Chinese who are not person- 
ally committed to Christianity and are lacking in per- 
sonal Christian experience might easily enough be won 
to financial support of mission schools if these were 
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transferred to Chinese control. In this way the measure 
of Chinese financial support could be accelerated. Would 
it be wise to encourage support from such sources and 
thus to hasten the transfer? Is there within the Chinese 
churches a sufficiently large body of educated Christians, 
with sufficient appreciation and ready to sacrifice time 
and thought, to make the control of educational institu- 
tions an effective functioning in Christian work and 
growth? 

Probably the school—especially the college and the 
university—is the least indigenous institution in mission- 
ary development, the last and most difficult to be national- 
ized. Its too speedy nationalizing would inevitably mean 
de-Christianizing it. The history of Doshisha in Japan 
is a fine example for study in dealing with this matter. 

In most cases—until very recently in almost all cases 
—we have built our higher schools in China mainly along 
lines. distinctly alien to Chinese ideals and custom. The 
new education in China approached embarrassingly near 
to the mission school in its inner structure and method. 
In the earlier days of the new order a commission studied 
education in various countries to decide upon,a type for 
the Chinese school. Dr. Rawlinson reported that the 
commission returned to announce that in a missionary 
college in Shanghai the model was to be found. The 
similarity makes easier the Chinese insistence on identity 
at the price of eliminating the Christian element, and 
that means the destruction of the missionary character 
of the school and removes all motive for its support on 
the missionary plea. 

From the purely Christian point of view we have 
made it difficult for Chinese Christians to take over the 
schools by building in western architecture, at an expense 
for a long time wholly beyond hope of their assuming, 
even in a reasonable fraction, such as would give to the 
Chinese a sense of ownership and respectable independ- 
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ence in accepting the control of that which their brethren 
of other lands had constructed. And if they could take 
what we have already built they would be under necessity 
of attempting, with no hope of success, to continue along 
our lines; or of making an incongruous and confused 
jumble of a system by adding new schools on wholly 
other lines in physical equipment and in much of the 
organic structure and form of the work. 

Worse still, in these days of foreign control, and 
mixed control, one of the first steps toward removing 
distinctions is to place Chinese faculty members on the 
basis of foreign members in salary and in housing accom- 
modations, standards quite other than these Chinese 
teachers would have known as Chinese. It will be to 
these men and women that the control of schools and 
the direction of policies would come first. The tempta- 
tion to continue the foreign standards of living would 
put a heavy strain on the conscience and the wisdom of. 
these men and women, however unselfish their spirit. 
Yet to continue along these lines would make support 
very difficult and growth very slow. The hospital and 
the church and the social centers can be handled much 
more easily than schools of high grade, and can much 
more quickly be made indigenous. 

The suggestion will arise at once that western money 
must now be generously given for the development of 
this school system under Chinese administration. Some- 
thing really worth while may be hoped for from a limited 
number who have far vision and deep insight, but hardly 
enough for the measure of growth demanded by these 
swift-moving days, when Chinese transition must be 
rapid. And the question of a genuinely Chinese system 
will still be there, so long as the Chinese must be depend- 
ent upon foreign resources for the life of their institutions. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Il. PHILOSOPHY AND APOLOGETIC. 


What Is Faith? By J. G. Machen. The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
268 pp. $1.75. 


Dr.- Machen here discusses faith on lines which are in 
harmony with his previous work, ‘‘ Christianity and Liberalism.’’ 
He properly deprecates the tendency of today to eliminate 
knowledge from faith, and to avoid clear definitions. The book, 
in fact, has as one of its chief purposes ‘‘to defend the primacy 
of the intellect.”’ The author assumes that Pragmatism neces- 
sarily leads to Agnosticism (p. 28). He proposes a study of 
faith not philosophically or psychologically, but according to 
the New Testament. 

In the second chapter it is held that faith in God is based 
on an intellectual element. In Hebrews 11:6, faith.is based on 
belief in a doctrine. As the author puts it, ‘‘religion is here 
made to depend absolutely upon doctrine’’ (p. 47).. The entire 
chapter develops this point, and it is shown generally that such 
belief in God arises from the testimony of nature, of conscience, 
and of the Bible. 

The chapter on Faith in Christ points out that Theism alone 
is insufficient for faith in God. Christ has revealed God to men. 
And the New Testament brings us the knowledge of Christ. 
But here again the burden of the argument is to show that 
knowledge is an invariable and necessary element in faith as 
against the current effort to disparage doctrine and knowledge 
in the realm of religion. 

In Chapter IV it is argued that faith is born of need, and 
that a sense of sin and guilt is necessary to an appreciation 
of Christ and Christianity. In Chapter V the cross is expounded 
as the means by which Christ reaches and saves men, and in 
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the next chapter there is a strong presentation of the doctrine 
of justification. 

Much can be said in praise of this book. Dr. Machen is a 
powerful defender of evangelical Christianity. He writes always 
with a strong note of conviction. He deals with the positive 
aspects of faith for the most part. He is profoundly convinced 
of the radical and fundamental breach between the religion of © 
the New Testament and the radical type of thought, based 
upon what is called the ‘‘modern’’ point of view. In fact, he 
goes so far in his opposition to current opinion that, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, he overlooks some valuable aids ready 
to his hand for his task. Indeed this opposition sometimes 
sweeps him away from his usually strong scriptural moorings. 
The following criticisms are offered, not to question the main 
positions held, but to point out some respects in which they 
might have been made much stronger. There are several points 
to be noted. But for the present I confine myself to two: the 
author’s conception of philosophy and that of science in rela- 
tion to Christianity. 4 

As to philosophy, the author stresses intellectualism as the 
foundation of faith. In doing this he is seeking to emphasize 
the truth that knowledge is an element in faith. He thus 
contrasts faith with mysticism or religious feeling, and with 
pragmatism, which emphasizes the will. He is quite right in 
this. But this is a far ery from showing that what is known as 
intellectualism in modern philosophy is a safe guide or basis 
for religion. Professor Machen does not solve the problem for 
the doubting seeker for truth who has been reared under the 
ideas of philosophic intellectualism. Pragmatism, it is true, 
does not solve the religious problem. But it has shown clearly 
that abstract thought, or thought as such, ‘‘pure thought,’’ as 
it is called, or intellectualism by itself cannot do so. Man is 
not bare intellect. He is also will and feeling and purpose. 
His intellect is so imbedded in his nature, so influenced by his 
will and feelings and his moral sense, that it can never function 
reliably by itself. Professor Machen nowhere sets forth an 
epistemology, or doctrine of knowledge, in a formal way. But 
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everywhere he proceeds upon the intellectualistic basis for faith. 
For example, on page 47 he deprecates the prevailing attitude 
as ‘‘far from recognizing, as the author of Hebrews does, the 
intellectual basis for faith.’’ He refers especially to Hebrews 
11:6. Again he points out that belief in God depends upon 
proofs found in nature, the testimony of conscience and of the 
Bible. Speaking of conscience, he says: ‘‘In the sense of guilt 
there is something that is removed from all relativity; we stand 
there face to face with the absolute’’ (p. 76). There is also a 
beautiful description of the proof of God from the Bible, grow- 
ing out of our experiences. ‘‘So gradually, with the years, on 
the basis of many, many such experiences, we have come to 
love Him and revere Him’”’ (p 28). Again, ‘‘As thus made 
‘known, God is sufficient for all our needs.’’ He is referring 
here to our experimental knowledge of God derived from reading 
the Bible. Now, this insistence on experience is a swing away 
from intellectualism in principle, although not so recognized 
by the author. 

The basic plea of this volume is for the intellectualistic 
fundation of religion. On page 248, after a passage stressing 
our sense of need in coming to Christ, we read: ‘That does 
not mean that we despise the external proofs of religion. They 
are absolutely necessary; without them the sense of need would 
lead only to despair. It is one of the root errors of the present 
day to suppose that because the philosophical and_ historical 
foundations of our religion are insufficient to produce faith, 
they are therefore unnecessary.’? One has to pause long to 
get a consistent meaning out of the statement that the intellec- 
tualistic proofs are ‘‘absolutely necessary,’’ so much go that 
their absence ‘‘would lead only to despair,’’ combined with 
the further statement that they ‘‘are insufficient.’’ The vast 
majority of true believers never consciously considered the 
intellectualistic proofs of God’s existence at all. They accepted 
Christ as Redeemer from sin and found God a reality in their 
lives. 

The reason why intellectualism in philosophy has failed is 
that it lacks the necessary experience of God’s grace through 
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Christ. There are more than a dozen intellectualistic philo- 
sophie systems of so-called knowledge. They do not and cannot 
attain stability because they are abstract and detached from 
experience. This does not mean that the intellect is unreliable 
and discredited. It only means that it is on a false trail in trying 
to explain the universe without an experience of the greatest 
of all realities, God himself, as revealed through Christ in 
redeeming love. Not that the proofs are not present in nature, 
but the unregenerate heart never works them out satisfactorily. 
Intellectualism fails because it ignores the will. Pragmatism 
fails because it ignores the intellect. The Gospel appeal is 
primarily to man’s sense of sin and religious need, not to his 
intellectual doctrine of God. But that appeal includes intellect 
and will in the larger unity of the personal life dependent on 
God and in need of redemption. 

Dr. Machen seems to fear that any view different from his 
own leads to pragmatism, the philosophy which emphasizes the 
will as contrasted with the intellect, in the process of knowing. 
He fears also the functional psychology of the day, which some-~ 
times tries to explain religion as a purely subjective activity of 
the mind. But his fears are groundless. We do not need to 
accept pragmatism as a philosophy nor subjectivism in religious 
psychology. We only need to accept Jesus and the New Testa-: 
ment. ‘‘He that willeth to do the will of my Father shall know 
the doctrine,’’ says Jesus. The grace of Christ, says Paul, ‘‘hath 
abounded to us in all wisdom and prudence’’ (Eph. 1:8). He 
prays, ‘‘the eyes of your heart being enlightened that ye may 
know.’’ Knowledge of God comes through the experience of 
God in Christ. This is the New Testament message. ‘‘No one 
cometh unto the Father but by me,’’ says Jesus. Again: ‘‘ Neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son willeth to reveal Him’’ (Matt. 11:27). God is 
revealed in nature, as Paul shows in Romans 1:20, but he shows 
with equal clearness in the next verse that man, by reason of 
sin, rejects the knowledge thus revealed. The New Testament 
does not reject the intellect, but it does reject intellectualism as 
the basis of religion. The obedient will, the enlightened heart, 
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the redeemed spirit are the conditions of a genuine knowledge 
of God. Not pragmatism in its revolt against the intellect in 
favor of the will is the New Testament teaching, but the will 
and intellect submissive to God in Christ. 

Dr. Machen, as it seems to this reviewer, and despite the 
soundness of his main position that we have real knowledge of 
God, has become so entangled in the modern controversy between 
intellectualism and pragmatism that he has overlooked the very 
obvious fact that according to the Bible our knowledge of 
God is far broader and deeper than intellectualism or prag- 
matism. Intellectualism leads logically to one of two things, 
agnosticism or some one of the rationalistic systems. It leads 
to agnosticism when the instability of its results appears. It 
may lead to deism or pantheism, or some form of idealism or 
theism, when its devotee has the courage to work out its impli- 
cations fully. But it never attains a New Testament form of 
the knowledge of God. The theist of course, in my view, holds 
the strongest position, but if his appeal to others is merely on 
the basis of intellectualism he will make little progress against 
the hardened skeptic with other intellectualistic presuppositions. 
He may commend it to those with a sense of religious need as 
in the Gospel appeal. But while this recognizes intellect in 
man as part of a larger nature, including will and conscience 
and feeling, it is opposed to intellectualism as the basis of 
religion. 

Professor Machen’s views on the relations between science 
and religion are defective from lack of clearness of definition. 
Science today is used in two senses. It is knowledge of any 
subject derived from accurate, careful, comprehensive and 
thorough research. This is the general and popular meaning of 
the word. The technical sense, now in very general use, is 
knowledge of impersonal things, derived from experiment and 
stated in exact terms, so far as possible in mathematical terms. 
Science in this sense deals with nature and physical causation 
as distinguished from the personal world and freedom. Without 
this distinction in meaning the use of the word science leads 
to hopeless confusion. Professor Machen fails to make the dis- 
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tinction and mars his otherwise fine discussion. Take a few 
quotations. ‘‘Theology,’’ he writes, ‘‘is just as much a science 
as chemistry. * * * The two sciences, it is true, differ widely 
in their subject matter; they differ widely in the character of 
the evidence upon which their conclusions are based; in par- 
ticular they differ widely in the qualifications required of the 
investigator’’ (p. 33). Both are sciences, he adds, because 
concerned alike ‘‘with the acquisition of a body of truth.’’ 
Here he is using science in the general popular sense. Every 
field of research is a science in this sense. It implies indeed 
that the only way or arriving at any truth anywhere is the way 
of science. 

The view leaves wholly out of sight the nature of the causes 
dealt with in chemistry and in theology and religion. In 
chemistry physical causes are considered. If chemistry fixes 
the standard of research, there can be no proof of a spiritual 
Being called God. If theology or religion fixes the standard, 
there can be no chemistry. 

Science does not deal with first or final causes. It simply 
observes, experiments and describes what it finds. It purposely .- 
limits itself to description and does not try to explain. It 
leaves explanation to philosophy and religion. Professor Machen, 
inconsistently as it seems to me, admits this. He says: ‘‘Science 
can observe; it cannot explain: if it tries to explain, it ceases 
to be science and sometimes becomes almost laughable’’ (p. 114). 
Now, I am in hearty agreement with this last statement. But 
if it is true, what becomes of the other statement of Professor 
Machen, that ‘‘theology is just as much a science as chemistry ?”’ 
If science becomes laughable when it tries to explain, and 
theology is as much a science as chemistry, does not theology 
also become laughable when it tries to explain? Professor 
Machen’s confusion of thought here is an example of the pre- 
vailing confusion in his discussion of science and religion. © It 
is due to the use of the word science in two senses without 
defining the two meanings. Science defined as truth discovered 
by careful research does not admit the further statement that 
science becomes laughable when it tries to explain first causes. 
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But science defined as truth discovered by careful research for 
physical causes does become laughable when it leaves physical 
causes for first causes. This is no reproach to science. It 
merely points out its incompetency outside its own sphere. 


There is no ground for Professor Machen’s fear that this 
will lead to an easy-going reconciliation of science and religion. 
It will rather clear the ground for seeing what the real issues 
are. Physical causes are distinct from personal and spiritual 
and free causes. Start with that principle and the issue with 
materialism in its various forms resolves itself into a question 
of fact, that is, whether there are any personal and spiritual 
causes. And this calls in religion to aid science in rounding 
out the world of truth. Theology inevitably arises. Doctrines 
are necessary to explain the facts. The New Testament is filled 
with the proof of this, in its many doctrinal teachings. Knowl- 
edge becomes a solid and certain element in religion. 

There are two courses open to one discussing science in its 
relation to religion. The first is to define science in the general 
and popular sense as ‘‘the acquisition and orderly arrangement 
of a body of truth’’ (Machen, p.33) and leave the matter there. 
This course leads to endless confusion and needless misunder- 
standing. The second course is to recognize the distinction 
between science in the broad, general sense and its more accurate 
definition as the search for physical causes. Professor Machen 
chooses the first course and leaves us in confusion.as to what 
science can and cannot do. Chemistry is put on a parity with 
theology, and theology is stripped of its power to explain 
because it is classified as a science. 

Certainly all fields of research are ‘‘scientific’’ if they are 
painstaking and accurate. But the fear of science and the 
overwhelming desire to get its stamp of approval for everything 
in religion and theology are not wholesome. The attitude 
makes for the gradual elimination of spiritual and free causes, 
altogether, and for the subsidence of religion and theology to 
the level of the radicalism of the ‘‘modern’’ man. If we will 
think clearly enough as to the increasing specialization of 
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physical science we shall be relieved of our fears of it and get 
a new grip on the great realities of religion. 

In conelusion, the length of these strictures is no criterion 
of my estimate of Dr. Machen’s book. I rejoice in his ability 
and scholarship and in his valiant defense of the common faith. 


BH. Y. Muuuins. 


The Reasonableness of Christianity. By D. C. Macintosh. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 293 pp. $1.50 net. 


The Bross Prize for 1925 was won by the volume before us. 
Undoubtedly the treatment of the theme, The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, has many merits. In general it may be stated at 
the outset that the argument, with some exceptions, in the first 
six chapters is exceedingly clear and fine. So also the philo- 
sophie foundations underlying the argument as given in the 
later chapters are well buttressed. We may glance at these two 
aspects of the discussion first and consider afterwards some / 
points of eriticism. 

Is Christianity reasonable? The author defines the essence 
of Christianity as the spiritually valuable element in it. Here 
the author attaches himself to Ritschl in one aspect of his view. 
But he acknowledges his indebtedness to Hegel for another 
aspect, viz., the idea of reasonableness. Ritschl had little regard 
for the reasonable element, and Hegel had little for the spiritu- 
ally valuable. The author combines the two and thus supplies 
needed factors in the argument, and proceeds to show that the 
spiritually valuable elements in Christianity are reasonable. 

Beliefs are reasonable when active tendencies on which they 
are based agree with normal instincts and foster wholesome 
living, and when they are in harmony with other approved 
beliefs. Christianity must be moral as well as reasonable. Re- 
ligion is a right adjustment or relation to God. Moral optimism 
is the outcome of this right relation to God found in religious 
experience. Pessimism, non-moral optimism, meliorism are all 
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shown to be abnormal tendencies and untenable attitudes toward 
life and destiny. Moral optimism is normal, that is, it is 
natural to the healthy. It is necessary in that it works well 
for the highest ends. It is therefore reasonable. A right moral 
will is necessary to moral optimism if it is to be Christian. In 
this Christian moral optimism is found the chief basis for the 
apologetic to prove that Christianity is reasonable. 

The exposition of the chief implications of moral optimism 
constitutes the argument in the entire volume. In the earlier 
chapters its relations to freedom, the ideas of immortality and 
God are developed. It is clearly shown that some measure of 
freedom is a fact of human consciousness, as against determin- 
istie views. It is a necessary implication of moral optimism, 
since without it man would be the victim of other forces and 
hopeless in his struggles. As an essential element in Christian- 
ity, therefore, this sense of freedom is reasonable. The same 
is true of the idea of the conservation of values, the highest 
of which values is personalilty.. Death does not end all because 
this highest value can be conserved only by life beyond death. 

Belief in God is based upon experience of God. Moral 
optimism implies the existence of God, because we need a 
supreme Being in order to triumph over all opposition within 
and without. The God required by moral optimism is one 
present with us, personal, moral, loving, immanent and trans- 
cendent, the great Reality. He makes possible the fusion of the 
ideas of the unrealized ideal of our moral struggles, and the 
actuality of that ideal in an existent Being. 

In chapter VII the author discusses Providence. He holds 
that the world is the best possible world for man’s present stage 
of existence. Evil must have been possible to a free being like 
man. Moral evil is corrected by wisdom gradually acquired, 
and by moral salvation through regeneration or saving grace. 
Death, pain, error and natural catastrophes find their place in 
an orderly world of natural law and serve true ends in human 
development. Revelation, as here presented, is seen in nature 
in the prevalence of natural and dependable law, as well as in 
God’s response to man’s religious needs when the right adjust- 
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ment is made. This adjustment is essentially an act of sur- 
rendered will. The response is a divine moral and spiritual 
uplift, which is the best of all proofs of God’s existence. 


In the chapter on the Historic Jesus the position is summed 
up in the distinction between historic fact as occurring once for 
all and scientific fact which is repeatable and verifiable. The 
author says: ‘‘Now it is the binding of Christian faith to 
historic fact in such a way that the validity of faith stands or 
falls with the historicity of the fact, that is dangerous.’’ (Pages 
140-141). The fact required for faith is scientific, not historical 
fact. The author here assumes an antithesis between ‘‘his- 
torical’’ and ‘‘scientific’’? which is misleading. The fact may 
be both historical, as having occurred once, and scientific as 
having present validity for faith. Even if Jesus Christ were 
not historical at all the essential reasonable Christianity would 
be true, the author argues (page 143). Thus would we get a> 
possible Christianity without Christ, although Professor Mac- 
intosh himself holds that Jesus was a historical character and 
the highest example of the sort of adjustment to God required 
by reasonable Christianity. 

One of the best parts of the discussion is the section dealing 
with the ideas of knowledge in general, religious knowledge and 
reality. Suffice it to say that the author holds that we may 
know ultimate reality against agnosticism, and the spirituality 
and personality of God against materialism. He defines his 
view as monistic and critical realism against the various ideal- 
isms, pragmatisms, intellectualisms and so forth. The view 
combines elements in intellectualism and pragmatism. God is 
really known in religious experience. The judgment we thus 
make about God is like other judgments we make about other 
forms of reality. 

The discussion is exceptionally good in the simplicity of the 
style and adequacy of grasp of materials. It is the best of all 
the books recently issued which attempt to give the scientific 
and philosophic basis of the ‘‘modern’’ view. To this reviewer 
the book has a number of glaring inconsistencies and misleading 
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statements. The main conclusions do not fully agree with the 
premises. 

It is misleading to say about the so-called ‘‘older apologetic”’ 
that it reasons in a circle in that it uses miracles to prove the 
infallibility of the Bible and the infallibility of the Bible to 
prove miracles (page 5). Modern apologists who believe in 
miracles argue in no such a way. The account of miracles in 
the New Testament is taken by them as a part of the record as 
we have it. The records themselves are established on historico- 
critical grounds and the miracles therein recorded evaluated 
for their true worth. If the ‘‘old apologetic’’ reasoned as the 
author claimed it was so long ago it is scarcely worth dignifying 
the procedure with an answer. 

The general problem of miracles is dealt with in a novel 
and extraordinary way. The groundwork, philosophically and 
scientifically, is laid for the possibility of miracles and then 
miracles repudiated on religious grounds. Philosophy, the au- 
thor argues (page 269), arbitrarily begs the question for the 
negative answer. Science, aware of its limits, has to give the 
problem up as insoluble. The practical approach can give us 
certainty only of the human supernatural, the creative freedom 
of man. The religious basis for rejecting the miraculous is that 
‘‘direct intervention to suspend or counteract the laws of ex- 
ternal nature would be an arbitrary and capricious act.’’ When 
evil appears God does not intervene to suppress it by a miracle. 
If He did so once, in fairness to all He must intervene in every 
similar instance of need. If He did so intervene whenever need 
arose, what would become of the natural order which is so 
essential for man’s intellectual and moral development? ‘‘In 
short,’’ concludes Professor Macintosh, ‘‘there is no solution of 
the problem of evil if we admit direct miraculous intervention 
in external nature’’ (page 272). 

I think most careful reasoners will agree that this is a rather 
lame conclusion from the premises. If there is real freedom 
in man, whose creative will is recognized, and if God is a free 
spiritual personality, it is difficult to escape the view that such 
intervention is provided for in principle. The question of fact 
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is to be settled by the evidence. Moreover, if moral evil or sin 
is an abnormal activity of man’s freely creative will, disturbing 
and arbitrarily intervening in God’s moral order, may we not 
easily believe that God might counteract the abnormal activity 
of man by an exceptional free act of His own to restore the 
normal? The more approved modern point of view of the 
defenders of the miraculous is far from being the old method of 
circular argumentation. The miracles were natural to such a 
Being as Jesus Christ. We may well believe such things about 
such a Person. If the records are historically well grounded, 
and experiential knowledge of the supernatural confirms the 
conclusion for miracles, they may well stand. But surely the 
@ priorism of a theoretical inference about a solution of the 
problem of evil cannot settle the question of the miraculous. 
The author admits direct action of God in experience. Pfleiderer 
has well argued that if we admit God there we shall be debarred — 
from excluding Him in external nature. Supernatural ‘‘inter- 
vention’’ in man’s spirit is as disastrous to the anti-supernat- 
uralistic theory as ordinary miracles. 

The place assigned to Jesus will perhaps startle the reader 
more than anything else in this discussion. In a word it is that 
the historic Christ is not essential to a reasonable Christianity. 
On page 135 we read: ‘‘All that has been said of the reason- 
ableness of Christianity is demonstrably valid, whatever we may 
or may not believe about the historic Jesus.’’ The reason assigned 
is that we thus ‘‘escape the danger of infecting the entire 
content of essential Christian belief with the necessary incerti- 
tude of historical opinion’’ (page 135). 

There is little need to develop here the above point of view. 
It is more or less familiar in all modern discussions of Chris- 
tianity. You can get all that is essential in religion and Chris- 
tianity without the history. We may now ask: what do you 
get by this method? The earlier chapters give the answer. It 
is, with one exception, a content identical with the Deism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The deists held that 
Christianity was nothing more than a republication of natural 
religion, viz., belief in God, duty, immortality, providence and 
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first and final causes. The moral optimism of this book, apart 
from its psychological basis, is essentially the same as that of 
Deism, in its salient features. The denial of the miraculous is 
common to both. The only important difference is subjective 
experience of God’s power in spiritual response to man’s need, 
as held by Professor Macintosh. On this point it is important 
to remember what Professor James said of his inability to find 
examples of such regenerating experiences since Paul wrote, 
except in the line of spiritual succession to the New Testament 
teaching. Other religions seem incapable of working the neces- 
sary morally regenerative transformation. 

The ‘‘essentials’’ of a ‘‘reasonable’’ Christianity are far 
more than the elementary truths postulated in this discussion. 
Another Professor Macintosh of Edinburgh, Scotland, has writ- 
ten a book entitled The Originality of the Christian Message, 
in which it is shown that at least four elements appear in the 
Christian message distinctive of that message and unrecognized 
altogether or inadequately dealt with in this book. They are: 
The. Christian thought of God; the Divine saving action; re- 
demption as a form of experience; and the Christian ethic. 
(See The Originality of the Christian Message, by H. R. 
Macintosh, page 27.) : 

The general position that history is unimportant in the light 
of the so-called ‘‘eternal truths of reason’’ takes snap judgment 
on history. It is an abstract conception of history ‘which deter- 
mines in advance how important it is. In like manner it takes 
snap Judgment on providence to allege in what degree the divine 
saving action may or may not function through historical events. 
The truth is that a Christianity functioning apart from its 
historical antecedents is itself a pure abstraction. It is least 
successful in those current forms which attempt to do so. 

Finally, the ‘‘incertitude’’ and ‘‘infection’’ of dependence 
upon history may deter some from accepting historical Chris- 
tianity. But in so doing they jump out of the frying pan into 
the fire of the incertitude and infection of speculative philoso- 
phy. The historical facts of Christianity are well established 
facts, dependable because critically and scientifically validated. 
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And all the ‘‘essences’’ of reduced unhistorical Christianities 
must fight for their lives in the seething maelstrom of philo- 
sophie dialectic. In such a state they are impotent to perform 
the task of religion among men, which is to redeem and morally 
regenerate. 

One is impressed in reading this very interesting book that 
the author lays the groundwork well for a genuinely evangelical 
position, and then under the pressure of current ‘‘scientific 
orthodoxy,’’ abandons what would seem to be the inevitable 
conclusions for others much more precariously based. 

E. Y. Muuuins. 


Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? By William Mentzel Forrest, 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature, University of Virginia. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1926. 125 pp. 


The appeal to fair play awakens a ready response in the 
mind of every honest man. Better lose the game than win it 
by dishonest methods. Professor Forrest writes with a frank- 
ness and pungency that will seem almost brutal to the men 
whose tactics he exposes. There are men loudly proclaiming 
themselves fundamentalists who practice all the tricks he attacks. 
There are many other scholars who hold views allying them 
with fundamentalists, without resort to any of the fallacies or 
dishonest methods of certain champions of the fundamentalist 
movement. There are scholars who accept at face value all 
the teaching of Jesus concerning the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, concerning sin and salvation, concerning man’s 
duty in this world and his destiny in the world to come, and 
then honestly examine any and all facts that seem to bear on the 
teaching of the Founder of Christianity. In no respect has 
the teaching of Jesus been set aside by the discoveries in any 
of the sciences. To be sure, many theories and assumptions of 
modern scientists and philosophers have contradicted some of 
the fundamental teachings of our Lord; but in no department 
have his opponents made good their contention that Jesus was 
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wrong. It seems to many of us that the real Christian is the 
man who accepts Jesus as a divine Saviour and Lord and tries 
earnestly to keep all His commandments. The man who denies 
the deity of Jesus, while admiring His character and His 
teachings, may be near the Kingdom of God, but he is not in 
it nor of it. The fundamental question will always be, ‘‘What 
think ye of Christ?’’ Whoever accepts the high view of His 
person and mission as interpreted by Himself and His chosen 
apostles has a vantage ground from which to survey all ques- 
tions pertaining to religion. Granted that the venture of faith 
is required before one attains this high station, no fact or 
principle established in any realm of investigation has made it 
unreasonable in an honest seeker after truth to make this ven- 
ture of faith in our Lord Jesus. 

If modernists like Professor Forrest would stand for the 
Christianity of Christ and the apostles, without compromising 
with modern doubt at certain points, it would be possible for 
intelligent evangelical scholars to recommend the reading of 
his vigorous philippic against the fallacies and tricks perpe- 
trated in the name of orthodoxy by certain self-chosen leaders of 
fundamentalism. One wonders whether the harm*to evangeli- 
cal faith may not almost equal the benefits accruing from the 
exposure of the dishonest methods of certain defenders of tra- 
ditional orthodoxy. Heaven save us from the fallacies of the 
ultra fundamentalist and the intolerable arrogance of the ex- 
treme modernist! 

The game as pictured by Professor Forrest runs into twelve 
innings, each of which is duly snappy and exciting. 

JoHN R. SamMpry. 


The Credibility of the Virgin Birth. By Orville EB. Crain, New 
York and Cincinnati. The Abingdon Press, 1925. 105 pp. 50 cents 
net. 


‘‘This is no conscious attempt to contribute argument to 
either the Fundamentalists or Modernists as such, for the 
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extremists of both will disagree with the thesis presented. The 
sincere aim is to show that faith in the virgin birth of Christ 
is not necessarily empty, but that it can be sincerely held by 
thoughtful minds today.’’ 

The position is that metaphysically the fact of the Virgin 
Birth is neither necessary nor a sufficient explanation of Jesus, 
but that it is historically attested and credible and has value 
in the Christian life and system. 

It is not profound, but touches most phases of the argument 
and makes generally a good impression. Both the positive 
arguments and the objections are briefly considered. 


W. O. Carver. 


Religious Values. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Borden Parker 


Bourne Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. The Abingdon. 


Press, New York and Cincinnati, 1925. 285 pp. $2.50 net. 


This work goes boldly into the troubled waters of present 
day Philosophy of Religion and undertakes to show that a safe 
voyage can be made through it carrying a cargo of genuine 
values to be deposited in the harbors of eternity. It is a work 
of genuine thought but not too profound, and especially not too 
metaphysically constructed, for enjoyable reading by the average 
thinking man or woman. Its arrangement in ten chapters with 
a total of nearly eighty numbered paragraphs facilitates its 
reading and suggests use as a text-book for an introductory 
study in the Philosophy of Religion. 

The author undertakes to do justice as between the ‘‘human- 
istic’? and the ‘‘metaphysical implications of religion,’’ but is 
a convinced believer in the fact and necessity of metaphysics. 
He holds that ‘‘religious values * * * rest on a moral basis, 
just as religious beliefs must have a logical basis.’’ ‘‘The 
road to God lies through reason and obligation; but * * * 
values of religion make substantial additions to the values of 
logic and of moral obligation.’’ 


Pe 
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The author seeks to do full justice to all the modern empirical 
tendencies and pragmatic tests, sometimes going farther than 
some of us would follow, but does not hesitate to contest errone- 
ous positions. There is a certain feeling of lightness that comes 
to one in reading, as if the profounder sense of God were less 
prominent than might be expected in a thorough-going Chris- 
tian attitude. This is partly traceable, no doubt, to an obviously 
wide familiarity with current views, a desire to stay on a 
rational basis, and a feeling of personal security in one’s funda- 
mental convictions and course of thought. One misses the 
recognition of Fairbairn at places, and Ladd, although once 
named, would have contributed solidity here and there. 

Behaviorism comes in for some sharp, if subtle, thrusts 
abundantly deserved. 

It is a worthy volume and useful for the times. 

W. O. Carver. 


Science, Religion and Reality. Edited by Joseph Needham. New 
York, 1925. The Macmillan Company. Royal octavo, 396 pp. $2.50 
net. . 


Of the ten scholars of Cambridge, Oxford, London and 
Naples to whom we owe this truly significant volume and of 
their work Professor Thorndike, of Columbia University, has 
written : 

‘Its authors are among the men best qualified in the world 
to write about their several topics. It is unlikely that a better 
book will be written for many years on this subject. It can 
be recommended without reservation, and it would be a good 
work for people to buy, even if they read only parts of it.’’ 

The critical and interpretative Introduction is by Earl Bal- 
four, the conelusion by Dean Inge. The Dean tells us that 
the writers were instructed that ‘‘the essays should not be 
directly apologetic in tendency. The book is neither a defense 
of Christianity nor a criticism of it. Its object is to make clear 
what the present state of the relations between religion and 
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science actually are.’’ None of the writers saw the work of the 
others. Each spoke of what he thought he saw in his particular 
field. The one trouble is that men of technical scientific work 
are abundantly capable of speaking with authority within each 
man’s particular field. But a scientific authority is seldom 
an authority in religion. One of our most common mistakes 
is to assume that a man of expert knowledge in biology, for 
example, can tell us just how it bears upon religion. Often he 
knows next to nothing about religion. When it comes to deal- 
ing with relations one needs to be equally skilled in both fields 
and equally interested in both. Most of the highly distinguished 
professors who write for us these essays—dealing with the 
modern relations of religion with science in the domain of his- 
tory, psychology, biology, physics, civilization, ete——are practi- 
eally unknown in the sphere of religion when religion is thought 
of as a practical social experience and factor in present-day life. 

What I have here said is not meant in disparagement, but 
by way of proper approach. The work is most notable and 
highly valuable. I know of nothing equal to it for the purpose _ 
of helping us to understand the relations with which it deals. 
And I am thoroughly of the opinion that what we most need 
now is just such an understanding of the actual conditions as 
this series of essays aims at. 

Their type is small, but clear and easy to read, so that there 
is vastly more material than would be suggested by referring 
to the number of pages. The work must in some way be sub- 
sidized, for otherwise it could not be sold at the price named. 
There are approximately 150,000 words. W. O. Carver. 


The Bible, its Christ and Modernism. By T. J. McCrossan, B.A., 
B.D. Introduction by Rev. Kenneth MacKenzie. The Christian Alli- 
ance Publishing Company, New York, 1925. 212 pp. $1.50 net. 


The author, for eighteen years Examiner in Greek and 
Hebrew for the Presbytery of Minneapolis, Minn., is profoundly 
eonvineed that ‘‘Modernism has wound about the head of the 
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‘simple Peasant of Judea’ an ideality which demands no essen- 
tially historic basis,’’ and so he writes this volume, in which 
he takes the ‘‘facts’’ as presented and dealt with by those who 
would overturn ‘‘the faith’’ of the historic church, and en- 
deavors to show ‘‘their infidelic character.’’ Incidentally he 
discloses the subtlety of the methods used by such foes of the 
faith, and by keen analysis and pungent suggestions he attempts 
to turn the argument against those who present them. 
Geo. B. Eager. 


Landmarks in the Struggle Between Science and Religion. Byi 
J. W. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Science, 
New College, Edinburgh. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1926. 
288 pp. $2.00 net. 


Professor Simpson is already favorably known as the author 
of ‘‘The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature’’ and ‘‘Man and 
the Attainment of Immortality.’’ In this new work he gives 
us the hisotric background of a great controversy, a controversy 
that has its roots in a remote past. He undertakes to ‘‘survey 
the ages and not debate an era.’’ By charting the human course 
of days gone by, he hopes his work will be prophetic of the 
future. Certainly he had a comprehensive viewpoint, and his 
worthy aim is full of promise. . 


The Meaning of God. By Harris Franklin Rall, Ph.D., D.D., Author 
of “A New Testament History,” “A Working Faith,” “Modern Pre- 
millennialism,” etc. The Quillen Lectures for 1924, delivered at 
Emory University, Nashville, Tenn. 1925, Cokesbury Press. X -|- 149 
pp. $1.50. 


In all essential respects these lectures state in terms relating 
it to modern culture the historic evangelical ideal of God. 

Its interest is not dogmatic, in the strict sense, but vital. 

The transcendence of God is here presented under the 
thought form, ‘‘the God who is far,’’ while the warm personal 
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values are interpreted of ‘‘the God who is near.’’ ‘‘The democ- 
racy of God’’ is treated in terms of appreciation of individual 
personal life and the necessity for such a God of religion to 
any worthy or abiding democracy appears. The problem of 
evil is dealt with in a way sympathetic both with the modern 
world-view and with the moral values to be conserved. 

The nature of Jesus Christ is approached from the stand- 
point of His meaning as interpreting God and saving man, 
rather than from that of creeds and metaphysics, leaving some- 
thing of suspense on the side of philospohy. 

It is in the final chapter, on ‘‘The Indwelling Spirit,’’ that 
we find least satisfaction, for the Personality of the Spirit is 
at least obscured in the emphasis on function, and the use of 
the neuter pronoun rather than the personal is distinetly ob- 
jectionable. W. O. Carver. 


Il. LECTURES, SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 


The Mystics of the Church. By Evelyn Underhill. George H. 
Doran Company, New York, 1926. 260 pp. $2.00 net. 


Finding the Trail of Life. By Rufus W. Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1926. 148 pp. $1.75 net. 


Two notable books on inward and mystical religion, by 
authors already well known as writers on Mysticism. The first, 
the author of ‘‘Mysticism,’’ ‘‘The Life of the Spirit and the Life 
of Today,’’ etc., does not claim for this work the ‘‘complete- 
ness of a catalogue,’’ but selects from the vast company of 
mystical saints a few of those whose greatness is most closely 
connected with dependence on, and contribution to, the family 
life of the great household of faith. It avowedly leaves on 
one side the ‘‘mystical philosophers’’ and more ‘‘spiritual in- 
dividualists’?’ who have rebelled against the institutional side 
of religion. Nothing has done more to discredit the mystics 
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than the tendency to isolate them from the church, to regard 
them as representatives of a type of religion hostile to all 
ceremonial worship, and to emphasize the abnormal feature of 
their spiritual experience. Mysticism of the true sort, which 
the author undertakes to define and trace in this work, has 
ever been essential to Christianity, and so, as she sees it, no 
account of the church’s life which ignores or scouts it can 
claim to be complete. After defining mysticism as ‘‘a direct 
intuition or experience of God,’’ the author proceeds to trace 
its history in the way indicated from the Apostle Paul to the 
present time. It is enough to say that the result is an authentic 
work that will help to clear away much confusion of thought 
on the subject, and force us to see in a new and helpful way 
the great and blessed contribution which these devout men and 
women called ‘‘mystics’’ have made to the purity, strength and 
joy of believers throughout the ages. If any reader wishes to 
continue the study thus begun he will find a valuable help in a 
list of authorities at the end of each chapter. The reviewer 
may add that he has found the last chapter, on ‘‘Modern Mys- 
ties,’’ peculiarly interesting, especially the part dealing with 
‘“‘the first Indian mystic of the Christocentrie type,’’ who has 
an importance all his own as ‘‘the last example of this continu- 
ing energy,’’ the Sadhu Sundar Singh, a character well known 
to all English-speaking students of such exceptional religious 
experience in our day. Just now, along with Ghandhi of India, 
he holds a unique place in the limelight of journalism, and his 
name is occasionally conspicuous on the front pages of our 
daily newspapers. 

The second book, ‘‘Finding the Trail of Life,’’ is ‘‘an 
autobiographical story about a boy’s religion’’—‘‘an account 
of the way in which a very active and lively boy was trained 
to practice and enjoy an inward and mystical religion.’’ It is 
in a true sense a psychological history of the birth and develop- 
ment of mystical religion in a boy’s life; but it is so full of 
just the kind of incidents and experiences that boys and girls 
like that they will find it making a strong appeal to them, and 
some of them will enjoy it as much as more mature readers. It 
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is a book of first-hand experience rather than a scientific setting 
forth or formulation of abstract principles. 

Many of our readers know that Rufus M. Jones is the 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in Haverford College 
(Quaker), and author of ‘‘The Inner Life,’’ ‘‘The Boy Jesus 
and His Companions,’’ ‘‘Studies in Mystical Religion’’ and 
many other books on kindred subjects. 

It is profoundly significant and full of promise that there 
is a revival of interest in such subjects and that it is producing 
both a demand for and a supply of good books dealing with them. 

Gro. B. Eaarr. 


The Wonder of Life. By Joel Blau. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925. $2.00. 


[The Review Editor wishes to make apology and express regret 
for the much confused notice to Rabbi Blau’s book, in the July, 1925, 
number. ] 


Rabbi Blau is a poet, a mystic and an orator. He possesses _ 
the Hebrew’s interest in religion and speaks out against low 
conceptions of prayer and worship. To him life is indeed 
wonderful. He bursts forth into eloquent praise of life time 
and again in the essays or sermons which make up his book. 
On the basis of Judaism it would be difficult to picture its charm 
and its pathos more brilliantly than Rabbi Blau has described 
both the lights and the shadows of our earthly existence. The 
Christian has a nobler and a more sure word for the life that 
now is and the life that is to come. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


Man’s Fairest Hope. By L. L. Gwaltney, Editor of the Alabama 
Baptist. Nashville, the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention 1925. 


A notable tendency of our time is the weakening of belief 
in the immortality of the soul, and a declining interest in the 
subject. But it is a serious question whether Christianity could 
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survive the disappearance of this conviction. It certainly would 
be transformed beyond anybody’s recognition. It is time, there- 
fore, that there should appear a serious, balanced, discriminating 
discussion of the subject by a man who is competent and who is 
a convinced and enthusiastic advocate of this great truth. This 
we have in Dr. Gwaltney’s book. The argument is carefully 
thought out, the presentation is clear, the logic convincing. The 
subject is considered from the point of view of both natural 
and revealed religion, and no important aspect of it is neglected. 
The style is vigorous and clear. Dr. Gwaltney has done a good 
piece of work, and, I may add, so has the Sunday School Board. 
The book in its content and appearance is a credit to the author 
and the publisher. C. S. GARDNER. 


God’s Family. By Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. The Abingdon 
Press, New York and Cincinnati, 1926. 154 pp. $1.25 net. 


The author of this book was for some time President of 
De Pauw University and is now a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The lectures constitute the fourth series of 
the New Era Lectureship, University of Southern ‘California. 
The venerable Bishop speaks here, not as the technical theo- 
logian, but out of the well-seasoned conviction that ‘‘the in- 
forming and pervasive principle of the final theology must be 
found in the teaching of Jesus about the Father.’’ He warns 
the chronic seeker after theological dogmatics that he will be 
disappointed in what he finds in this volume, but he hopes that 
the true seeker after God as revealed in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ will find in it a light for his pathway. Such hopes 
can hardly be disappointed, for the man of God introduces 
into the discussion here recorded a consideration of the relations 
of the human family, inividual and collective, that lift it to a 
high plane and links it indissolubly with the family of God. 
It commends itself, not only to ministers but parents as an aid 
and inspiration to the performance of the sacred duties of 
parenthood. Gro. B. Hager. 
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The Just Weight and Other Chapel Addresses. By Francis J. 
McConnell, one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 1925. $1.00 net. 


Bishop McConnell has the gifts and has had the experience 
that make him eminently acceptable and effective as an inter- 
preter of hfe and Scripture to college students. His years of 
service as a college president have given him opportunities of 
contact with and insight into student character and environment 
and a keen understanding of the various phases of the student’s 
life and problems of today. These addresses make their primary 
appeal to the college student, but their beneficent reach should 
and will extend far beyond that particular group. 

Guo. B. Eaaer. 


Cameos from Calvary. By Rev. J. W. G. Ward. D.D., of Montreal. 
George H. Doran Company, New York City, 1925. 263 pp. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Ward has written a series of studies of the leading 
characters that gather around Christ on the Cross. He has 
done it with sympathy, insight and skill. He has imagination, 
but it is chastened and restrained by adequate knowledge. 
Fortunate the church that can hear sermons like these. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


On the Doctrines of Grace. By A. S. Pettie. Sunday School Board 
of The Southern Baptist Convention. 189 pp. $1.25 net. 


A group of thirteen sermons dealing with some of the ~ 
cardinal doctrines of Scripture. The author is firm in the faith, 
loyal to the Bible and fervent in evangelistic spirit. His mes- 
sages make one wish that he might have heard Dr. Pettie 
through the series. Such sermons usually have greater appeal 
when heard than when read. H. W. TRIBBLE. 
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Divine Vocation in Human Life. By James A. Robertson, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament in United Free Church College of 
Aberdeen. 1926. George H. Doran Company, New York. 256 pp. 
$2.00 net. 


Dr. Robertson has keenness of mind and spiritual insight 
and a winning style. He puts his finger on the main thing in 
life, one’s relations to God. He shows this it is that makes life 
worth while. It is a great book. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Great Partnership, Man and God. By John Archibald Mac- 
Callum, D.D., Author of “Now I Know,” etc. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. 320 pp. $2.00 net. 


This has been called ‘‘The story of the greatest partnership 
in the world.’’ Not only is the life of man incomplete without 
God, but God can never find full expression in this world with- 
out the codperation of man—that is the great argument, not to 
say demonstration, of this book. We venture to suggest that 
no one can read it with an open mind without coming to feel, 
if he does not already, that God is in reality the elder partner 
in this great partnership, and one who is ever anxious to fulfill 
his part of the relationship. Gro. B. Eager. 


s 


Life’s Westward Windows. By George Preston Mains. The 
Abingdon Press. $1.50 net. 


A book of five messages from one who finds himself ‘‘sitting 
against the background of all the day’’ and looking into the 
golden sunset. He seeks to gather lessons out of many years 
of service and to pass on his convictions that have grown out 
of experience and study. In reading the book one drags through 
the first chapter wondering if it will ever end. The second 
is really worth while. The others make good reading. 

H. W. TRIBBLE. 
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ill. COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


The Task in Japan: A Study in Modern Missionary Imperatives. 
By August Karl Reischauer, D.D., Professor of Comparative Religions, 
Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo; Executive Secretary, Woman’s Christian College 
of Japan; Author of “Studies in Japanese Buddhism,” etc. New 
York, 1926. Fleming H. Revell Company. 231 pp. $1.50. 


These lectures, delivered first as the Students’ Course of 
Lectures in Princeton Theological Seminary, were repeated in 
several other institutions. To all except the thoroughly in- 
formed students of Missions the book will no doubt seem quite 
fresh and thrillingly informing. 

The presentation of the situation with reference to Chris- 
tianity in Japan today is set out in clear analysis, forceful — 
language and balanced judgment. The causes of the present 
conditions are well traced, in outline of the history of the 
Christian movement in relation to the growth of modern Japan. 
The problems are clearly envisaged and dealt with as an intelli- 
gent, discerning, sympathetic, modern evangelical Christian 
would do it. 

While the first lecture falls somewhat into the popular— 
but wholly unjust—present-day discounting of the earlier mis- 
sionaries, this is less to be found here than in many current 
discussions, and does not appear in any way in the other lectures. 

After giving us the General Setting, Dr. Reischauer proceeds 
to discuss Motives, Aims and Attitudes; The Native Religions— 
A Hindrance or an Asset; The Newer Naturalism; The Status 
of Christianity in Japan. 

In the very lucid and discerning analysis of the Newer 
Naturalism in the West and its affinities with the Pantheism 
of Buddhism and Hinduism there is a relatively new line of 
thought and one of much importance. 

A competent, scholarly and loyal exponent of Christ and 
of His cause in Japan and in all the modern world speaks here 
a timely message. W. O. Carver. 
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Temple Bells and Silver Sails. By Elizabeth Crump Enders, Author 
of “Swinging Lanterns.” Illustrated. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1925. XII-|-337 pp. $3.00. 


If the writings of Mrs. Enders about China have little or 
no strictly scientific value, they have in high degree the charm 
of culture. She has the gift of description and tells her story 
with a charm that makes most real again sights and sounds one 
has experienced in China, and enables one to realize the scenes 
he has not personally visited. Any reader will delight in the 
pen pictures and in the photographic illustrations which make 
up this fine work of description and travel narrative, and will 
drink in culture in the reading. W. O. Carver. 


Religions of the Empire: A Conference on Some Living Religions 
Within the Empire. Edited by William Loftus Hare, First Honorary 
Secretary to the Conference; with an Introduction by Sir E. Denison 
Ross, C.I.E., Ph.D. New York, 1925. The Macmillan Company. 519 
pp. .Price not stated, probably $3.50. 


The title page further informs us of the nature.and occasion 
of the conference whose addresses constitute this vohume. It 
was ‘‘held at the Imperial Institute, London, September 22nd to 
October 3rd, 1924, under the auspices of the School of Oriental 
Studies (University of London) and The Sociological Society.”’ 
It must be further explained that this was a phase of the now 
famous British Empire Exposition so significantly and so sue- 
cessfully conducted at London (Wembley). It was arranged 
that each religion and each of the more important religious 
movements should be represented by a prominent adherent of 
the particular religion. Only Christianity and Judaism were 
omitted from the Conference, and one is bound to think the 
reason assigned for the omission—that the purpose was to 
inform the British people of the religions of the Empire and 
that these two were sufficiently well known—is sufficient. 

It was stipulated that the addresses were to be expository 
and not controversial. 
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The section—somewhat more than a hundred pages—dealing 
with psychological and sociological aspects of religion is, of 
course, on rather delicate ground and is dealt with by British 
represenatives. 

The Conference was patronized by some of the most worthy 
and competent names in the roll of British students of Religions. 

It will thus be seen that we have here a collection of papers 
of quite unusual value for students of Religion. 

W. O. Carver. 


Christian Work in South America: Official Report of the Congress 
on Christian Work in South America, at Montevideo, Uraguay, April, 
1925. Edited by Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, Robert 
E. Speer, Chairman; Samuel G. Inman, Secretary; Frank K. Sanders, 


Chairman of Editorial Committee. New York, 1925. Fleming H. 


Revell Company. 2 vols. 494 and 473 pp. $4.00 net. 


The Introduction tells the plans, method and general pro- 
cedure; the personnel and aims of each of the twelve commis- 
sions which studied the assigned topics for many months and 
brought the elaborate reports; the story of the tour from North 
America. 

Then follow in order the full reports; the discussions and 
the ‘‘findings.’’ 

Thus is made up one of the major works for study of 
present-day missionary work and its problems in the markedly 
new conditions which we now face. 

It is surprising to find how surprised most of the North 
American delegates were at the ability, resourcefulness and 
worthy independence of South American Christians. The com- 
missions were all headed by North Americans, but the ultimate 
‘‘findings’’ were much influenced by South Americans. 

With some of the plans, some of the procedure and especially 
some of the conclusions the reviewer would not find himself 
in agreement. Yet, in common with every student of our world 
task of Christianity, he is profoundly in sympathy with the 
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objective and with the spirit of the Congress; and deeply 
grateful for the splendidly prepared volumes which place at 
our disposal the proceedings and which reflect and interpret 
conditions and prospects and duty in South America. 

, W. O. Carver. 


A Survey of American Protestant Foreign Mission Colleges. By 
S. P. Hieb, Lincoln, Neb., 1925. Pamphlet. 49 pp. Order from Author, 
at Hartington, Neb. 


Desiring to analyze the work of higher education in Protest- 
ant Missions by way of a Master’s essay, Mr. Hieb was unable 
to find the facts, and so made the preparation of this Survey 
his thesis task. It is done from the standpoint of technical 
educational theory. Not all the facts were available, and there 
are important omissions. He frankly recognizes that the chief 
value of his work is in the facts and their manifold manipula- 
tion in all sorts of tables, and not in the author’s interpretation 
of the facts; for he is not a missionary and his interest seems 
to be in another direction. 

If he had used the Missionary Atlas, his work’ would have 
been improved. It is a splendidly painstaking work And will 
be of distinct value to technical students. 


W. O. CARVER. 


IV. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Use of the Old Testament in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 
By Professor John Edgar McFadyen, D.D. George H. Doran Company, 
New York, 1922. 256 pp. $2.00 net. 


With the exception of the opening chapter, on ‘‘The Teach- 
er’s Use of the Old Testament,’’ all the material of this book 
was first contributed to The Homiletic Review in the form of 
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expositions of selections from the Old Testament in the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. Professor McFayden knows 
how to present modern critical views of the Old Testament 
literature and history with as little offense to evangelical be- 
levers as any author of recent times. He regards the stories 
of the early beginnings, the patriarchs, Elijah and Elisha and 
much of the other material in the so-called historical books as 
either mythical or legendary; but his discussion of the lessons 
to be learned from the tales is so practical and helpful that 
the reader almost forgets that the author sets no store by the 
historicity of any of the incidents narrated. The ancient alle- 
gorist also drew treasures of spiritual edification from the Old 
Testament, though caring nothing as to the historicity of the 
narrative. Let the author give in his own words his attitude 
to the Old Testament as it lies before us: ‘‘When we have 
learned to distinguish between the material presented and the 
idea to be conveyed through it—between, eg., the story of Jonah 
and the idea of the all-embracing love of God which that story 
is told to enforce and illustrate—we are well on the way to. 
mental peace. Half in sorrow, half in anger, the question is 
often asked, ‘What have the critics left us?’ and the answer is 
‘Everything.’ Criticism would not if it could, and could not 
if it would, argue the material out of existence; its aim is to 
help us understand that material and, above all, the religious 
purpose which shapes and controls it. In this way that old 
literature comes back into our modern world with all the charm 
and aroma of its ancient setting, and finds a place in our minds 
as well as in our hearts.’’ It is perfectly plain that most of the 
writers who have given us the stories of the patriarchs and 
the prophets like Elijah and Elisha thought they were narrating 
actual occurrences. Professor McFadyen is convinced that they 
were probably wrong in accepting the historicity of the stories, 
but what does it matter so long as we have the charming tales? 
One cannot help asking, What about the resurrection of Jesus 
from the grave? Are all the miracles of the Gospels to be 
surrendered to an arrogant naturalistic philosophy? Granted 
that the parable of the prodigal son is as noble a teaching as 
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could be gathered from any historical event; does this admis- 
sion carry with it the further conclusion that historicity is a 
minor matter always and everywhere? If the only reason for 
giving up the historicity of the miracles wrought by Elijah is 
the presence of the supernatural, would not the same reason 
rob us of the historic foundations for our faith in the resurrec- 
tion and the life beyond? If our Lord Jesus conquered death 
and rose from the tomb, our faith in all His promises receives 
wonderful confirmation. More may be at stake in surrender- 
ing the miraculous in the Old Testament narratives than at 
first sight appears. 

Dr. McFayden indicates his indifference to the historicity 
of all the stories he discusses in his book by labeling them all as 
‘“‘tales.’’ But after thus putting them in a class with the tales 
of mythology and legend, he proceeds to derive lessons which 
any preacher would be happy to find and state on his own 
account. He is scarcely second to Sir George Adam Smith in 
the skill and eloquence with which he elucidates the message 
of the Old Testament prophets and _ historians. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


» 


> 


The Old Testament. A New Translation by Rev., Prof. James 
Moffatt, D.D., D. Litt. Vol. I Genesis to Esther. Vol. II. Job to 
Malachi. George H. Doran Company, New York. $2.50 a volume, net. 


Dr. Moffatt has dared to attempt the impossible. Was it 
not enough to translate the Greek New Testament into modern 
English? Who could have imagined that this accomplished 
Greek scholar was also a master of the Hebrew Old Testament? 
We had about come to the conclusion that no single Hebrew 
scholar would be able to give a critical rendering of the entire 
Old Testament into modern English. But Dr. Moffatt has 
done it, and, on the whole, one must pronounce the work well 
done. This new translation has the value of a modern critical 
commentary, and is far more readable. The Hebrew scholar 
who compares verse by verse Moffatt’s translation with the 
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American Standard Edition, bringing both to the test of faith- 
fulness to the original Hebrew, will soon discover that Dr. 
Moffatt has made a notable contribution to the better under- 
standing of many passages. It will be worth while for preachers 
and laymen alike to read the entire Old Testament with Dr. 
Moffatt as a guide. Naturally the competent, independent 
student of the Hebrew Old Testament will often prefer other 
renderings than those of Dr. Moffatt, and in some places he will 
feel sure that the brilliant translator has entirely missed the 
meaning; but he will be instructed and delighted with many 
felicitous renderings. If one really cares for the Bible, he 
cannot easily go to sleep while reading this new translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The strength and the weakness of the 
modern critical partition of the Pentateuch may be learned by 
the readers of Dr. Moffatt’s translation. 

The reading of this modern translation of the Old Testament 
may well be accompanied by a careful comparison of the 
original Hebrew. This reviewer would like to challenge the 
hundreds of ministers who have studied Hebrew with him to 
open their Bibles and compare Dr. Moffatt’s English with the 
original Hebrew. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


The Progress of Old Testament Prophecy in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. By W. J. Farley, M.A., B.D. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 322 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Farley presents the personality and teaching of the 
Old Testament prophets in most engaging fashion. He quotes 
largely from the most eloquent expounders of the prophetic 
literature; but his own expositions are remarkably interesting 
and helpful. While accepting many of the modern critical 
views as to the date and the authorship of certain sections of 
the prophetic writings, he introduces little that would shock 
the sensibilities of the conservative student. He concentrates 
attention on the permanent messages of the prophets, so that 
the preacher will be wonderfully stimulated by reading the 
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book. We can scarcely imagine how a real preacher could read 
the volume without undertaking a series of sermons on the 
permanent contributions of the Old Testament prophets to 
spiritual religion. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


The Self-Interpretation of Jesus. By William Owen Carver, M.A., 
Th.D., LL.D., of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Sunday School Board. New York. George H. Doran 
Company. 1926. 181 pp. $1.50. 


The reviewer of this book is forced to write under restraint ; 
there is so much that presents itself to be told. The book is 
unique. It enters a new field and breaks fresh ground. It com- 
pels attention and stirs the religious emotions. It solves diffi- 
culties, clears away clouds of doubt and strengthens faith. For 
all who preach and teach it will be found a message of power. 

The author assumes that a man’s words reveal his person- 
ality, and selects the strategic hours in the life of our Lord 
and lets Him speak for Himself. 

The first of these was in the Temple, when at the age of 
twelve years He assumes a relation with the Father at once 
startling and unique. It was the consciousness of a lad, but it 
revealed His soul. The home life of Jesus and His relations 
to His mother and to her family make a picture never put on 
canvas and in which we see the God-Man preparing for the 
great work that awaited Him. 

In His baptism and temptation in the wilderness we see 
Him consecrating Himself and being clothed with the Holy 
Spirit for His life’s work. Then we have Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount declaring the principles of His conduct and the 
character of the Kingdom of Heaven. Time comes when the 
people drop away from Him, and then (Matt. 11:20-30) He 
rises to higher levels and takes upon Himself the moral burdens 
of the human race. Peter’s confession marks a definite goal 
toward which He had been striving. In that confession He 
discovers fresh material on which He can work, and announces 
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His plan for further procedure. The author clearly and con- 
vineingly shows that the rock on which the Christ will build His 
church is not Peter the man, but Peter’s experience of the 
Christ as God’s anointed Son. Jesus now begins to interpret 
His Messiahship, but the disciples are not to proclaim it until 
after Calvary. The Christ can not be preached without the 
Cross. The controversy between Peter and his Savior at this 
point is made to stand out like a drama. It was ‘‘war in 
heaven.’’ After this there seems to have been a season of 
silence between Jesus and His disciples. What their feelings 
doubtless were is brought out by the author. Time comes, 
however, when Jesus could invite at least three of them to 
engage with Him in prayer. It took a week for this, then comes 
the Transfiguration, and the Lord henceforth gives His time 
and attention to preparing the Twelve for the events to follow. 


Few writers, if any, have ever given so keen and clear an 
insight into the meaning and purpose of the upper room dis- 
courses of Jesus as recorded in the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
of John. After getting the author’s point of view the devout | 
reader of the Gospels will linger long over those wondrous 
chapters. As Jesus draws nearer to the cross we do not find 
a sentimental weakling meekly submitting to the inevitable; — 
we see a Hero, pressing forward with determination in the 
clear light of the Father’s purpose, that He may fulfill that 
Father’s will, vindicate that Father’s honor and reveal His 
‘glory in His purposes of a world-wide redemption. 

The pages abound with compelling aphorisms: ‘‘To be 
distrusted is one of the sorest griefs and one of the most dis- 
couraging wrongs of childhood.’’ 

‘‘When the soul senses the will of God and appropriates 
it, we have duty glorified in holiness.”’ 

‘‘A great Life Ideal is not enough in itself to produce a 
great life.’’ 

‘‘Tf Satan could get Jesus, by so much as one dimly darken- 
ing stain of sin, he could hold the world.”’ 

‘¢A man can die but he must not sin.’’ 
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‘(The primary vice, on the religious side, in Christian Sci- 
ence is that its supreme test of faith and piety is found in the 
degree of comfort in the physical self.’’ 

The book shows that it is the outcome of ripe scholarship, 
and yet there is no pet word or fine phrase that calls attention 
to the author. All the time you ‘‘see the Christ stand.’’ The 
book makes no plea, it simply gives the Christ a chance to 
make His own plea by presenting Himself as He is. How 
timely this book! It is an antidote for the poison of Modernism 
and an anodyne for all whose hearts are hurting with doubt. 
All that teach and preach will derive from it both light and 
power for the ministries of the pulpit and classroom. 


W. C. Taytor, Buackssure, Va. 


A Century of Excavation in Palestine. By R. A. S. Macalister, 
LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Celtic Archaeology, University College, 
Dublin; formerly Director of Excavations, Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago, 1926. 335 pp. 
$3.75 net. 


This book has a charm, a fascination, unusual*interest for 
the serious student of the Bible. It presents in an attractive 
manner the results that have been acquired of the history and 
the civilization of Palestine by the researches that have been 
carried out there during the past hundred years. It illuminates 
many condensed statements in Scripture and corrects many 
erroneous first impressions. It is a worthy volume. 

W. Hersey Davis. 


Studies in Criticism and Revelation. By Thomas Jollie Smith, 
M.A., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Studies, Ormond Col- 
lege, University of Melbourne. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, 1925. 192 pp. $1.50 net. 


These studies are the result of a long and careful study 
of the problem of Criticism and Revelation by one of our best 
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Hebrew and Old Testament scholars. The best chapters are: 
The Criticism of the Old Testament, The Present Position of 
Old Testament Criticism, Criticism and Historicity, Archaeology 
and Old Testament Criticism, Authority in Religion. 

His position is that of a thorough conservative. He has 
real conviction on the subject. Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, 
George Adam Smith, Driver, Bax, and Bennett all come under 
his condemnation. He is convinced that they are wrong. He 
advances argument after argument to prove that the position 
of the rationalistic school is wrong and doomed to an early 
death. He believes in the triumph of right. 

Neville, Sayee, Petrie, Lias, Girdlestone, Tisdall, Konig and 
Welch are brought forward to point to the trustworthiness of 
the records. Each, in turn, has hurled his thunderbolt against 
the conventional position of the followers of Wellhausen. He 
believes that the rationalistic Higher Criticism is to be over- 
hauled and probably rejected because it is unscientific in its 
methods and rationalistic in its presuppositions. He says that 
it was worked out by a false method, and the archaeological 
discoveries of the last thirty years have shown it to be almost 
wholly untrustworthy. 

One cannot help appreciating the range of his scholarship, 
the vigor of his reasoning and the wholesomeness of his spirit. 
It is inspiring to come in contact with one who is so hopeful of 
the outcome of the present situation. His book deserves a wide 
reading. Kyue M. Yarss. 


The Spiritual Genius of St. Paul: A Contribution Toward the Re- 
interpretation of His Message. By the Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton, Publishers, London, HB. C. 4. 1925. 254 pp. 7 shill- 
ings sixpence net. 


Here the author of ‘‘The Faith of St. Paul: A Study of 
St. Paul as the Interpreter of Jesus,’’ makes an additional con- 
tribution toward the re-interpretation of the great Apostle 
and his message. ‘‘In the former work,’’ he says, ‘‘I argued 
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that Paul was dependent on Jesus for the spiritual experience 
in which his life as a Christian was rooted, and that his teach- 
ing is a faithful reproduction of the Jesus of his vision.’’ 
‘‘But this,’’ he adds, ‘‘left practically unnoticed many of the 
great sayings of his letters, in which his spiritual genius finds 
most notable expression. This volume is intended to go some 
way toward remedying this omission.’’ The exposition of the 
Apostle’s great sayings really gives us, he thinks, Paul’s answer 
to that question so widely and keenly discussed today: What is 
Christianity? And Paul’s answer to that question is of interest 
to a far wider circle than that of theologians and New Testament 
scholars. Gro. B. Eager. 


The Spirit of Jesus in St. Paul. By W. W. Bryden, M.A., Wood- 
ville, Ontario, Canada, 1926. George H. Doran Company, New York. 
254 pp. = 


Professor Manson of New College, Edinburgh, has written 
an Introduction to this sprightly book, and there is a Foreword 
by Professor J. E. McFadyen, of Glasgow. It is literally true 
that if one clearly understands all that Paul did and said about 
the Corinthian Christians he will go far toward understanding 
Paul’s knowledge of Christ. And one will reveal his own 
knowledge of Paul. Mr. Bryden has done a fine piece of work 
‘that will repay one who studies and enjoys this book. 

A. T. RoBErTson. 


Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemaerzeit. Band II 
Satzlehre. Analytischen Text, Erste Hialfte. Von Dr. Edwin Mayser, 
Professor am Karlgymnasium in Stuttgart. 1926, Walter de Gruyter 
and Company, Berlin und Leipzig. 390 pp. 


It is a matter of great rejoicing that this volume has at 
last seen the light. Lant-uwnd Formenlehre appeared before the 
Great War and is invaluable for the serious student of the 
papyri and of Greek. Now, the present volume is the first of 
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two on Syntax. The other volume will be Synthetischer Test. 
It is hoped that it may soon be published. Dr. Mayser is a 
great scholar and has done his work with consummate skill. 
Get the book if you can. A. T. RoBertson. 


Tragedy and Triumph, or Tares and the Kingdom: A Study in the 
Sayings of Jesus. 1926. By Timothy Prescott Frost. Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati. 258 pp. $1.75 net. 


There is a fascination in the Parables of Jesus. Each new 
age has to interpret them for itself, each man as a matter of 
fact. The present attempt is a fresh look at the wondrous stories 
of Jesus. A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The Gospel Story in Art. By John LaFarge. With Highty Full- 
Page Illustrations from the Great Masters. Re-issue at Reduced- 
Price. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. $2.50 net. 


No one who has any interest in the history of Christianity, 
or any knowledge of the widely different forms through which 
the life of Christ has been expressed by artists can be indifferent 
to this work. John La Farge was himself a great artist as 
well as a devout believer, but for many years he cherished the 
wish to write a book on the representation of the Christian 
story in art and worked toward it. He brought to the task, not 
only the reverence of a true believer, but also a full and ever- 
increasing knowledge of the subject. Much of this, his last 
work, had to be dictated, with intervals due to pain and weari- 
ness, and the end came before he could give it the minute 
revision he would have bestowed upon it had he lived longer. 
But it is nevertheless a great work of art itself, and has this 
remarkable merit, that in almost every instance the painting 
or sculpture mentioned in these pages was described with an 
engraving or photograph of it beside him. Some originals 
could not be reproduced, but those omitted are brought vividly 
before us by his accurate, colorful and comprehensive words. 

Gro. B. Eagzr. 
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The Genesis of Christian Art. By Thomas O’Hagan, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. $1.50 net. 


This book aims at promoting such a study of Christian art 
as. will develop in the reader an adequate sense of the great 
and important part which religion has played at all times, but 
especially in the progress of civilization, architecture, sculpture, 
painting and poetry since the foundations of Christianity were 
laid and its influence was felt in human society, and how the 
Church has fostered the creative genius and the reproductive 
arts and artists. Gro. B. Hacer. 


The Psalms Outlined. By Arthur Emerson Harris, D.D. An Out- 
line Analysis Covering Each Song of the Psalter. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 1926. 165 pp. $1.75 net. 


These analyses and scholarly comments, chiefly spiritual in 
character, are not for classroom use only, but were avowedly 
prepared by the author with thought of much larger groups 
of ministers and laymen, indeed, for the use by any, old and 
young, men and women, who wish to restudy the, Psalms for 
devotional purposes, and who would be glad to receive, helpful 
suggestions such as are offered in such a spirit and such a form. 

Many preachers and Bible-class teachers will find the book 
very helpful in their work. : 


V. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


International Christian Movements. By Charles S. Macfarland, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. New York, 1925. Fleming H. Revell Company. 223 pp. 
$1.75 net. 


It is a good thing to have at hand in convenient form, as 
here, an explanatory directory of such international organiza- 
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tions and efforts. When it is said that thirty-five ‘‘movements”’ 
are herein presented it will at once be evident that one may 
seek in this volume no more than a summary statement of the 
origin, nature and aim of each movement. ‘‘Emphasis has 
been given in this volume to those whose work is distinctively 
rather than indirectly of an international character.’’ Even 
that principle hardly explains why the Student Volunteer 
Movement should be relegated to a brief chapter, merely men- 
tioning in one long sentence a large number of important 
“‘movements’’ which are excluded from the fuller exposition 
because they are either not distinctively Christian or not dis- 
tinctively international; and especially when the McAll Mission 
in France and American Waldensian Aid Society find place in 
the main body of the work. Personal favoritism is evident. 
One need not complain of minor matters. Probably no one 
else could have done the work better, and all students of such 
matters, as well as casual inquirers, will be grateful for this 
handy volume. W. O. Carver. 


Oriental Interpretations of the Far Eastern Problem. By Michi- 
masa Soyeshima, Former Member of the Japanese House of Peers; 
and P. W. Kuo, President of Southeastern University, Nanking, China. 
IX -|- 220 pp. 


Occidental Interpretations of the Far Eastern Problem. By! 
H. G. W. Woodhead, C.B.E., Editor of “The Peking and Tientsin 
Times,” and of “The China Year Book;” Julean Arnold, American 
Commercial Attaché at Peking since 1892, and Editor of the Com- 
mercial Year Book of China; Henry Kittredge Norton, Author of 
“The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia.” IX -|- 253 pp. 

Both published by the University of Chicago Press, 1925. Each 
$2.00 net. 


No more interesting or useful lectureship has been founded 
in any institution than the ‘‘Norman Waite Harris Lectures’’ 
in the University of Chicago, 1923. The foundation provides 
for lectures that shall help Americans better to understand other 
parts of the world and thus help toward human understanding, 
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cooperation and fellowship throughout the world. An annual 
‘‘Institute’’ is held in the University with public addresses by 
able interpreters, and these are published as the ‘‘Harris Lec- 
tures.’’? A year ago I had the pleasure of commending one of 
the volumes of the first set, ‘‘The Occident and the Orient,’’ by 
Sir Valentine Chirol. I am glad now to speak a descriptive 
word announcing the addresses at the Second Institute. No 
discussion of the lectures is needed or possible in this review. 
It is sufficient only to call attention to the peculiar fitness of 
the five speakers to interpret their problem, each from his own 
angle. Of course each speaker would be in some measure influ- 
enced by the fact that he was speaking in the presence of and 
in connection with other men with their especial opportunities 
and capacities for interpreting it. 

This produces just that sort of cultured and human re- 
straint and consideration which are so vitally necessary for 
reaching a fraternal basis of codperative living in this modern 
world where all are physical neighbors and must learn to be 
Spiritual neighbors. 

This series of publications is certain to be of first-rate 
importance. W. Os Carver. 


> 


Imperialism and Nationalism: A Study of Conflict in the Near 
East and of the Territorial and Economic Expansion of the United 
States. By Kirby Page, Author of “War: Its Causes, Consequences 
and Cure;” co-author of “The Abolition of War.’ New York, 1925. 
George H. Doran Company. 92 pp. $1.00 net. 


‘‘The purpose of this discussion is three-fold: to furnish 
a background for the interpretation of current events in the 
Near East; to call attention to the calamitous record of Euro- 
pean imperialism and nationalism; to present evidence of the 
dangerous trend of certain phases of the foreign policy of the 
United States.’? Thus the author. The real purpose, to which 
each of the three named by the author constitutes a line of 
approach and argument, is to make a protest and a plea for 
the United States to abandon and avoid all the urge to imperial- 
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ism and all the impulses to proud and wicked nationalism, and 
to seek the ways of peace. 

It is a strong plea. It sets forth certain of the facts, along 
the three lines suggested, facts with which the average Ameri- 
ean is all too little acquainted or concerned. 

One who is informed cannot help seeing that the facts 
selected for emphasis are implicated in connections which Mr. 
Page ignores. It is quite evident that his studies in these 
subjects are relatively recent and limited, and his handling is 
influenced by the freshness of the data to himself. A more 
seasoned student would have handled some of them quite differ- 
ently. Still the facts are there, and the appeal in the main is 
sound and wholesome and greatly needed. 

The way ahead for the United States is not clear. There 
are still-too many half-baked enthusiasts for this or that policy, 
and entirely too much materialism. We are a prosperous, 
provincial people functioning internationally on a wide scale. — 
We greatly need poise, human-mindedness, religion. This book 
will help. W. O. Carver. 


An American Peace Policy. By Kirby Page, author of “War: Its 
Causes, Consequences and Cure,” etc., etc. With an Introduction by 
John H. Clarke, former Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. of 
the United States. New York, 1925. George H. Doran Company. 
94 pp. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Page is an enthusiast for Peace and for The World Court 
and The League of Nations as the immediate steps to peace. 
His partisanship for The League is well known, for he never 
permits you to overlook it. At the same time he is a competent 
student and writer and has one of the supreme interests of 
humanity for his cause. This book summarily, but with remark- 
able thoroughness considering its limits, outlines the present 
situation, the needs for solving the problem, the value of exist- 
ing organizations, the barriers to more effective methods and 
the duty of the United States. 

It is thus a most convenient handbook for the whole matter. 

W. O. Carver. 
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The Dividing Line of Europe. By Stephen Graham, Author of 
“Camping with a Poet in the Rockies,” “Europe, Whither Bound?”, 
ete. New York, 1925. D. Appleton and Company. X -- 309 pp. $2.00 
net. 


Long ago I learned that when Stephen Graham wrote I 
wished to read, and especially if he wrote of Russia and the 
Russians. This book is different. It has a new tone, and it is a 
very sad tone. Graham has loved Russia, but he hates the 
destroyers of Russia, as he truly regards the Soviet Bolsheviks. 
And he has not been permitted these years since the war began 
to go into Russia, both his own British government and the 
Russian rulers refusing. Now he has toured the border states 
created between Russia and Central Europe, out of former 
territory of Russia and the Germanic nations, which states are 
his ‘‘Dividing Line.’’ From his studies and observations he 
draws the gloomy accounts and sad reflections of this book. 
There is no sort of apology or excuse here for the present order 
(and disorder); yet there is a deep hope for the future—the 
further future. W. O. Carver. 


» 


> 


The Map That is Half Unrolled: Equatorial Africa from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic. By E. Alexander Powell. With many illustra- 
tions from photographs by Rexford W. Barton and the Author. New 
York and London, 1925. The Century Company. XV and 355 pp. 
$3.50 net. 


The title page well sets forth the nature of the work. It 
gives no definite idea of the skill and charm of the story which 
Mr. Alexander tells with a spirit and a wealth of condensed 
detail hardly to be surpassed. He is an enthusiastic lover of 
travel and of the new and the novel. His experience as general 
correspondent, special travel writer for Everybody’s, war cor- 
respondent, consular representative and military officer have 
carried him far. He has carried with him good eyes and a 
well-functioning brain to order his sights. 

If he is something of ‘‘a man of the world’’ and more of a 
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Germano phobe, those who dislike these manifestations can find 
also much of the American gentleman and the appraiser of 
high values. 

It will be good to journey with such a good traveller, good 
sport and good reporter across Africa, and to look at the splen- 
did pictures that help the untravelled reader in the way of his 
constructive imagination to make real the experiences and ‘the 


scenery. 
The work is one of three describing different parts of 
Africa, and is most attractive. W. O. Carver. 


Roving Through Southern China. By Harry A. Franck, Author of 
“A Vagabond Journey Around the World,’ “Wandering in North 
China,” etc., etc. Illustrated with 171 Unusual Photographs by the 
Author, with a map Showing his Route. New York and London, 1925. 
The Century Company. XXI-|-649pp. $5.00 net. 


Not since Giel gave us the marvellously interesting and 
illuminating experiences and observations of ‘‘A “Yankee on 
the Yang-tse,’’ and in the ‘‘Capitals of China,’’ has anyone. 
produced so elaborate and genuinely informing accounts of 
life, customs and conditions in China as Mr. Franck in this 
work and the companion volume on North China, which I regret 
to say I have not seen. Mr. Franck writes purely as a man 
interested in human life and its various expressions. He travels 
with no other purpose and nowhere has anything to prove or 
any idea to propagate. As his book titles indicate, he travels 
leisurely, largely unconventionally and with a simplicity of pur- 
pose and a directness of relation to the peoples among whom 
he goes which yield opportunities for accurate reports limited 
only by the personality of the observer. Mr. Franck is mani- 
festly not quite like the most of us, and especially in just this 
quality of not having any specific mission in a social or religious 
objective. For this very reason he is unusually serviceable in 
giving to all of us who do have our specific reasons for such 
studies materials which we can use in our own way. 

The very great wealth of photographic illustration adds to 
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this volume, although one who is familiar with pictures repre- 
senting Chinese features would hardly be able to subscribe to 
the claims of the title page that these photographs are, as a 
rule, ‘‘unusual.’’ The quantity of the material was so great 
that the publishers have found it necessary to use a type dis- 
couragingly small. Nor is the paper all that one would wish 
for so interesting and desirable a volume. One cannot have 
everything, and if we had gotten the type and paper we should 
wish it would be necessary to part with an additional five dollars 
to pay for it. We may, therefore, accept with gratitude this 
volume, as a means for largely extending the average knowl- 
edge of China and even the knowledge of those of us who have 
made China a part of our studies for many years. 

I am particularly pleased to find that Mr. Franck on the 
whole found the Chinese trustworthy and very safe to be 
among. He had no exciting experiences of danger and adven- 
ture. I would not agree with him in attributing this to his 
persistent ‘‘luck,’’ and probably he would not seriously contend 
for the explanation. It is gratifying to find him bearing witness 
that he could have accompany him in considerable parts of 
his long journeys his wife and two young children and also 
his mother, well advanced in years, without a single instance 
of wilful inconvenience or any intimation of a desire to harm 
the strangers. His testimony that outside the so-called ‘‘open 
ports,’’ where foreign contacts are extensive, the Chinese may 
usually be trusted to be quite human and friendly, is confirma- 
tion of the limited experience and the well-established convic- 
tion of this reviewer. W. O. Carver. 


The New Negro, An Interpretation. Edited by Alain Locke. Book 
Decoration and Portraits by Winold Reiss. New York, 1925. Albert 
and Charles Boni. XVIII-|-446 pp. $5.00 net. 


‘‘This volume aims to document the New Negro culturally 
and socially—to register the transformations of the inner and 
outer life of the Negro in America that have so significantly 
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taken place in the last few years.’’ ‘‘ Whoever wishes to see 
the Negro in his essential traits, in the full perspective of his 
achievement and possibilities, must seek the enlightenment of 
that self-portraiture which the present developments of Negro 
culture are offering.’’ ‘‘The New Negro must be seen in the 
perspective of a New World, and especially of a New America.’’ 
‘Negro life is not only establishing new contacts and founding 
new centers, it is finding a new soul. There is a fresh spiritual 
and culturing focusing. We have, as the heralding sign, an 
unusual outburst of creative expression. There is a renewed 
race-spirit that consciously and proudly sets itself apart. Justi- 
fiably then, we speak of the offerings of this book embodying 
these ripening forces as culled from the first fruits of the Negro 
Renaissance.’”’ 

These quotations from the ‘‘Foreword’’ set out the idea 
dominating this collection of discussions and productions. It 
is arranged in two parts: ‘‘The Negro Renaissance’’ and ‘‘The 
New Negro in a New World.’’ Fiction, Drama, Music, Poetry, 
Folk-lore are represented with examples. Discussions are here _ 
of ‘‘The New Negro,’’ ‘‘Negro Art in America,’’ ‘‘The Negro 
in American Literature,’’ ‘‘The Negro Pioneers,’’ ete., ete. 
An elaborate Bibliography of more than 30 pages closes the 
volume. 

It is a worthy undertaking worthily carried through and 
a highly desirable and readable book. W. O. Carver. 


On New Shores. By Konrad Bercovici, Author of “Around the 
World in New York,” etc. Illustrated from pen-and-ink drawings by 
Noorman Borchardt. The Century Company, New York City, 1925. 
Royal 8vo, 300 pp. $4.00 net. 


The plan of this book is well conceived. An introductory 
chapter sets forth the author’s chief theories about the ways 
of immigrants and the laws affecting their assimilation. Then 
a chapter deals with the facts, location and life of the people 
of each of seventeen countries, while a final chapter lumps 
those of ‘‘Other Nations.’’ 
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‘‘Underneath the slowly melting surface in the crucible con- 
taining the diverse human materials of this country there is a 
metal that resists the melting.’’ ‘‘The melting-pot is yet a 
plausible theory only and not a fact.’’ ‘‘Customs and tradition 
are the spiritual bone-formation of a race, of a nation.’’ 


‘The whole map of Europe could be reproduced over and 
over and over again in this country. The people of the north 
of Europe live in the north of this country; the people of the 
west live in the west; those of the south live in the south.’’ 

‘“‘There has been much talk about how this, that and the 
other race has been assimilated rapidly because it is assimilable. 
Assimilation, however, is only really possible by intermarriage.”’ 
‘The Anglo-Saxon has preached ‘assimilation’ but has not been 
so ready to receive the sons of the newly arrived people into 
the bosom of his family. What is really meant by assimilation 
is only the acceptance and imitation of Anglo-Saxon ceiviliza- 
tion, of. Anglo-Saxon modes of life, of Anglo-Saxon business 
methods, of Anglo-Saxon dress and the Anglo-Saxon language.’’ 

‘“The baser metals melt first,’’ by which is meant that the 
immigrants who have most of character and culture to contrib- 
ute to American life will be slowest to conform to a mew environ- 
ment, in the deeper things of the soul, and will never merely 
‘‘eonform.’’ 


The author thinks that the vast majority of immigrants 
being agriculturalists they will ultimately find this oceupation 
theirs in America, and that they will seek climate and general 
conditions most like those from which they came. ‘**Regional 
fitness will be the great arbiter of the type of the future Ameri- 
can.’’ He desires and foresees the time when ‘‘ Americans will 
no longer say: ‘I am of Scotch descent, or of Irish descent, of 
the English, Jewish, Italian or Norwegian blood.’ ’’ Instead 
they will say, ‘‘I am an Ohioan, a Pennsylvanian, a Califor- 
nian, ete.’’ 

The work is well written and full of interest and informa- 
tion, as also attractively printed and bound. 

W. O. Carver. 
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Brown—The House of Israel or The Anglo-Saxon. From the Author, 
Portland, Oregon. 1925. 856 pp. 


An elaborate, thoroughly classified series of quotations from 
the Bible, with brief explanatory and connecting comments 
intended to show that the Anglo-Saxon or Nordic people are 
the direct descendants of the Israelites and responsible for the 
well-being and development of the race. Probably ‘‘this Nordic 
nonsense’? has nowhere had more exhaustive labor bestowed 
upon it, nor with less of value as a result. W. O. Carver. 


VI. PUBLIC SPEECH AND MUSIC. 


Practical Public Speaking. By Bertrand Lyon. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, Boston. $2.50. 


‘““This book is dedicated to the man who needs to express. 
himself better and to deliver his ideas more effectively. It is 
written for the great multitude of men who need public speaking 
for practical purposes.’’ This is the author’s purpose as stated 
in his foreword. 

Public speaking is an art, and he who can, by the modula- 
tions of his voice and the grace of his bearing and gestures, 
express clearly and persuasively his thoughts, is an artist. Yet 
‘this art is used for very practical purposes. Many preachers 
fail to give sufficient study to this either from the artistic or 
the practical viewpoint. 

It is an axiom of the orator that not so much depends upon 
what he says as on how he says it. Whitfield’s sermons are dry 
reading, but by the majesty of his voice and the grace of his 
delivery he was able to sway the emotions of the multitudes. 
Certainly we do not mean to disparage the value of the content 
of a sermon, but attention should be called to its delivery. Many 
preachers have plenty to say but they are sadlly inefficient 
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because of the way they say it. If they could hear their people 
talk they would read this book. 

A study of this book by a preacher would be a great benefit 
to his congregation. Anyone can say words, but not without 
study and training can one speak thoughts clearly and dis- 
tinetly to men. Henry Ward Beecher says he ‘‘spent three 
years in incessant practice of elocution.’’? A minister owes it 
not to himself but to the great cause of his Master to speak in 
the most efficient manner of which he is capable. Here are 
suggestions and ideas which if studied and practiced would go 
a long way toward a revival, not of great preachers necessarily, 
but of great preaching. ; 

Those men who suffer from sore throats due to improper use 
of the voice will find the chapter on the Speaking Voice a great 
help in overcoming devitalizing habits. Many ministers who 
suffer nervous breakdowns attribute their condition to hard 
work when in reality it is due to nothing more than an improper 
and vicious manner of producing tone. Here are suggestions 
and exercises which if followed intelligently and consistently 
will benefit the health of these unnecessarily distressed preachers. 

This book can be of real service to you. # 

InMAN JOHNSON. 


Music in Work and Worship. By BE. S. Lorenz. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $3.00. 


Many are already acquainted with Mr. Lorenz’s work as a 
composer and publisher of sacred music and as a writer upon 
the subject of Church Music. Mr. Lorenz is neither hyper- 
classical nor ultra-modern in his attitude toward church music, 
but holds the very sane conception that while music is an art, 
yet in the church service it is to be used for a very definite 
purpose. 

A reading of this book and its companion, ‘‘Church Musie,’’ 
would change entirely the attitude of many of our Christian 
people toward music in the service of God. Many people take 
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hymns and hymn singing for granted, and many preachers 
consider them good entertainment until the congregation has 
assembled. The people not only belittle hymns, some of which 
are the greatest creations of the human heart, but suffer a 
distinct spiritual loss, while the preacher unnecessarily loads 
himself with responsibility. 

A preacher would do well not only to read this book himself, 
but to pass it on to his people. INMAN JOHNSON. 


Troublesome Words and How to Use Them. By W. L. Mason. 
George Sully and Company, New York. 


How often do we hear men use a word when another word 
would have better served their purpose and made their meaning 
more clear. By his use of words a man shows the exactness 
of his mind and the intensity of his thought. It has been 
called to our attention that one of our greatest preachers today 
makes a constant study of his dictionary. To enlarge his 
vocabulary and add to the artistic beauty of his speech and 
the intellectual and emotional force of his sermons, a preacher’ 
must study words and their use. 

The title of this book suggests just what it is. It is not 
meant to take the place of the dictionary but to add to its 
intelligent use. It should be on every preacher’s desk for 
constant reference. INMAN JOHNSON. 


Similes and Their Use. By Grenville Kleiser. Funk and Wagnalls, 
New York, $1.75 net. 


Similes are usually thought of as being poetical. Would a 
man enhance the beauty of his speech or add to the force of 
his message, let him become poetical. A great deal of the 
beauty and strength of the Bible depends upon the use of 
similes. To present new ideas, compare them with something 
the quality of which is already known. To bring out old 
ideas more forcibly, make new comparisons. 
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This book is a splendid collection of Prose Similes, Miscellane- 
ous Similes, Poetic Similes, Bible Similes. 

To stimulate the imagination, and improve your style read 
them. INMAN JOHNSON. 


Pronunciation of Standard English in America. By George Philip 
Krapp. The Oxford University Press, Oxford and New York. 


The degree of a man’s culture is determined largely by his 
pronunciation of his language. The preacher is the model of 
pronunciation for his community. No preacher can afford to 
have the minds of his audience deflected from his thought by 
mispronunciation. 

Hence the value of the study of this book. 

INMAN JOHNSON. 


Vil. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


~» 
Bethesda: The Temperate Life. Anonymous. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston, 1926. 299 pp. $2.00 net. 


The author of this remarkable story has seen fit to send it 
forth without attaching his name to it, but the publishers tell 
us that he is an eminent member of the New York Bar; so that 
we may be assured that, in addition to its intrinsic interest as 
fiction, with a number of characters clearly drawn making up 
the ‘‘east’’ of a heroic and dramatic life-story, it has also 
the stamp of high intelligence and great authority. The story 
will be found to be one of the strongest arraignments of King 
Alcohol that has appeared in print—the gripping story of 
a strong man’s struggle to regain his foothold after being 
swept for years on a tide of dissipation. The central character 
is William Calhoun, a man of fine birth and splendid gifts, 
but who, yielding to his appetite for drink, went on and on 
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until at last he said in a public speech: ‘‘Would to God every 
unbesotted man, and woman too, might hear me. The words 
come from one who knows, O too well, of what he speaks. If 
you could feel one-millionth part of the fiendish agony this 
craving for drink has caused me, you would hesitate to blame 
me for what I’m going to say and do. For me the ordeal is 
past, the struggle is ended. There is no escape for me from 
the bestial damnation caused by man’s most malignant foe— 
Aleohol. For me it is too late! Behold—’’ * * * 

But I will not follow the tragic story in detail. Enough 
to say the hero was most marvellously prevented from commit- — 
ting suicide by the dauntless ery of sweet Ruth Overton, his 
friend, and the friend of all who knew her, the radiant ‘‘Little 
Leader’’ in the wards of the war’s sick and wounded beyond 
the sea, a cry clear and ringing and without a tremor: ‘‘ William 
Calhoun, Stop!’’ 

His hand was stayed, and he vowed then and there, before 
the awed but listening assembly, that with God’s help he would 
never touch the accursed stuff again. The pastor presiding, 
tactfully arose and called for the closing hymn, which the con-’ 
gregation, arising, sang: 

‘‘Love divine, all love excelling— 
Joy of heaven to earth come down! 

Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 
All thy faithful mercies crown.’’ 

How the double love story—human and divine—culminated 
in a still more glorious sequel I leave the reader to discover 
for himself—or herself. Gro. B. Eager. 


A Parson’s Adventures. By G. W. McPherson. Yonkers Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York. 1925. $2.50 net. 


Dr. McPherson’s books, such as ‘‘The Modern Mind and the 
Virgin Birth,’’ ‘‘The Modern Conflict Over the Bible,’’ ‘‘Social- 
ism and Modernism’? and ‘‘The Crisis in Church and College,’’ 
no less than his twenty-two years’ work as the masterful Leader 
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of ‘‘The Old Tent Evangel’’ in New York City, have given 
him an international fame. Dr. A. C. Dixon said of him, 
‘*A voice like the Old Testament prophets.’’ Dr. Len Brough- 
ton acknowledged his indebtedness to him and pronounced his 
books as ‘‘among the ablest presentations of pending religious 
questions that have appeared in our day.’’ Dr. James M. Gray, 
of Chicago, wrote of these books as ‘‘the only books of their 
kind.’’ There may be some extravagance in these estimates of 
the man and his books, but you need only to know the man, or 
to read one of his books, to feel compelled to admit that there is 
some truth in such tributes. Now, if you don’t believe it, try 
it out on this book, a first-class story of personal adventure in 
the realm of faith—on Cape Breton Island (Nova Scotia), and 
during his early days in the Rockies, and later still as the 
matchless street-preacher and leader of ‘‘The Old Tent Evangel’’ 
in New York, that ‘‘modern Babylon.’’ His last chapter in this 
book is on ‘‘The Methods of Modernism,’’ and is eminently 
timely and worth reading. Gro. B. Hacer. 


The New Civics. New and Revised Edition. By Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 


This is one of The Ashley Books on the New Social Science. 
It is a textbook for use in schools, but is valuable also for 
general use by individuals or clubs in connection with the study 
of American history, or for a course in American government, 
or in Civics, brought up to date. Today, when there is a wide- 
spread public interest in a restudy of the origins and formation 
of the American Constitution, and of rights under the Consti- 
tution, it will be found especially helpful, not only for what 
it has to say on these subjects, but because it points the way 
to a fuller study and gives lists of books and magazine articles 
treating them. The World War and the problems of reconstruc- 
tion have emphasized the need of such studies. Recent history 
has thrown new light on some desirable modifications of our 
civic ideals and civic organization. Not only do new interna- 
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tional problems confront our government and people, but Ameri- 
can citizens have been brought to realize that they need a 
fuller and truer comprehension of our own governmental struc- 
ture and functions, and especially of the mutual relations of 
the states to the Federal Government, and of both as integral 
parts of a vast social system. The mutual relation and functions 
of Church and State, and of educational business interests as 
interwoven more closely than ever with politics and society, 
come in also for restudy. An additional value has been 
added to this revised work because a new set of references is 
devoted to our more pressing ‘‘problems’’—an essential part 
of a book of its kind for today, and one not to be found in a 
single textbook of a decade ago. 

It goes without saying that helps to such studies are needed 
by no citizens of a republic and of a democratic denomination 
like ours more than by the pastors and leaders of our very 
independent and democratic Baptist people. 

Gro. B. Eager. 


For Lay Preachers. By W. T. Whitley. With Foreword by Alfred 
Ellis, J.P. The Kingsgate Press, 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1. 
1925. Fourpence net. 


The Foreword to this timely tract, by the Chairman of the 
Lay Preachers’ Federation of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is really an illuminative appreciation of this 
admirable little book by Dr. W. T. Whitley, author of ‘‘The 
History of English Baptists.’’ He expresses the well war- 
ranted confidence that it will prove a great help in the study 
of the Bible, not only to. young lay preachers but to lay preach- 
ers generally. As indicating something of the need of such 
work in England he says there are over a thousand places of 
worship in rural England today representing congregations 
which are dependent upon the ministry of lay preachers. This 
shows the importance of all that in any way helps and encour- 
ages young men to take up this great work, and something of 
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the value of the work which the present generation of lay 
preachers are doing. 

The Bible is the revelation of the mind and heart of God 
to man, and no part of it can be neglected even by the lay 
preacher without loss. The Old Testament was the Bible of 
our Lord Jesus, and He studied it with prayer and utmost care 
in all the years of His preparation for His great work; and 
it must be studied still by the preacher of to-day or he will fail 
to understand much that our Lord said about Himself and His 
work. Then, of course, he must know the New Testament or 
he will be utterly unfurnished for his work. 

It may seem unnecessary to add that what Dr. Whitley has 
written for Lay Preachers of England will apply equally well 
to young men in this country preparing to be lay preachers or 
leaders and teachers of our young people; but the reviewer would 
say it, and say it with emphasis, after reading every word of 
it. Then he ventures to add that he is sure that much that is to 
be found in the forty-odd pages of the book could be read with 
interest and profit by many a pastor or evangelist in the regu- 
larly. ordained ministry, especially by those whose work is in 
the rural regions of the South. GEO. B. EAGER. 


> 


The Discovery of John Dumos. By William Dudley Nowlin. Sun- 
day School Board of Southern Baptist Convention, 1926. 186 pp. 
$1.50 net. : 


Doctor Nowlin adds here to the notable list of publications 
of our Sunday School Board of ‘‘ Distinctive Doctrines in Story 
Form.’’ The book is a vivid and colorful account of a very 
unusual symposium on vital doctrinal questions participated 
in by representaitves of several denominations, and made pos- 
sible and actual by the lavish hospitality of a wealthy farmer 
of the Blue Grass. The distinctive principles of the denomina- 
tions represented are discussed in the sessions of a week’s con- 
ferences and ultimately tested in the light of the New Testa- 
ment, under the neutral chairmanship of the singularly sensible 
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and fair John Dumos, whose real identity remains a secret 
until near the story’s end. There is nothing dry or bitter about 
it, for fellowship, sport, and the romance of a love affair, under 
the blue Italian skies of Kentucky hospitality impart life and 
lend interest to the serious business of the gathering and punc- 
tuate attractively the argumentative procedure from day to 
day. The book will doubtless make a strong appeal to many 
and command a thoughtful reading from beginning to end. 
Gro. B. EaGer. 


Little Books on the Christian Life. Four volumes by famous 
authors. (Intended, as the General Preface says, to treat various 
aspects of the many-sided theme, The Christian Life, in a brief and 
interesting way, in a form pleasant to handle and likely to be attract- 
ive to younger readers.) 


George H. Doran Company are the publishers, and they 
deserve credit and thanks for helping to carry out the good 
idea underlying the scheme in such fine form. The very names 
of the volumes and their authors are enough to whet the appe-~ 
tite and command a reading. Gxo. B. Facer. 


Charles M. Sheldon: His Life Story. [llustrated from Photographs. 
New York, 1925. George H. Doran Company. 309 pp. $2.50 net. 


For thirty-five years Charles M. Sheldon has been one of 
the most widely known Christian ministers in the world. ‘‘In 
His Steps’’—published, he tells us, to the number of more than 
22,000,000 copies in more than twenty languages—gave him a 
world audience such as very few men have had. He has served 
in many ways, most recently as Editor of The Christian Herald. 
He has been original, daring, but always in godly earnest. He 
comes to a ripe age—born 1857—ready still to serve. His 
autobiography, in which Mrs. Sheldon had an important part, 
will be a great means of service. 

It will be welcomed by thousands. W. O. Carver. 
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Between: Black and White. By Henry Hugh Proctor, D.D., Pastor 
of the Nazarene Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New York. Con- 
gregational Publishing Society (The Pilgrim Press), Boston, 1925. 


No more. remarkable story of the life of an American Negro 
has been told since Booker Washington’s ‘‘Up from Slavery”’ 
than that vividly told in this book. The author, now one of 
the outstanding leaders of his race, tells the story in detail, 
with dramatic power and picturesqueness, without unduly 
stressing the struggle involved, with the evident intention of 
making it set forth clearly and fairly the relation between 
Black and White in America; the struggle involved in the 
advancement of the Negro in this country, and incidentally to 
shed light upon the greater world problems growing out of the 
clash of color. 

As the author himself puts it: ‘‘The black man and the 
white are contrasts, not contraries; complementary opposites, 
not irreconcilable opponents. Their interests are identical, 
their destinies inseparable. The one eternal lesson for them 
both to learn is how better they can love one another.’’ 

It may well be said to be ‘‘the story of a man whose life 
has been so wrapped up in the progress of the Negro race 
during the past half a century that the two are inseparable.’’ 
He is a worthy example of ‘‘the new Negro.”’ 

Gro. B. Hager. 


Other People’s Daughters. By Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Ph.D., 
Psychologist of the Women’s Protective Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1926. The River- 
side Press, Cambridge. 333 pp. $2.50 net. 


This appealing, challenging book is made up of ‘‘seventeen 
unforgettable stories’ of wayward girls and their ways. From 
long and sad experience, Mrs. Wembridge shows their lives and 
problems with rare skill, delicate art and sympathetic heart, 
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and in so doing shows us the girls themselves and what is being 
done for them, so as to make thoughtful people at least feel 
that life with all its lures and failures, joys and sorrows, 
despairs and hopes, struggles and sorrows is worth living and 
not to be lightly despised or despaired of. The book is ‘‘a 
laboratory of human behavior.’’ A.C. E. 


The Guests of God: Addresses and Meditations for the Communion 
Service. 


It is commended as especially suitable for young Christians 
who desire to know the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, but it 
will also serve as a valuable aid to the minister in his spiritual 
preparation for such sacred services. 


The Minister and His Own Soul. By Thomas Hamilton Lewis, 
D.D., LL.D. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1925. 130 pp. 
$1.25 net. 


‘“Phis volume,”’ 


says Bishop McDowell in the Introduction, 
‘‘rans true to the profoundest philosophy and principles of the 
ministry, but this good minister of Jesus Christ has kept his 
own soul on top during the half century in which he has been 
a minister. The ‘spiritual glow’ has not gone from his life, 
and is vividly present in this study of ministerial power.’’ 


Gro. B. EAGER. 


Vill. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


How to Teach the Old Testament. By Frederick J. Rae, M.A. 
George H. Doran Company, New York, 1925. 255 pp. 


Mr. Rae is Director of Religious Instruction at Aberdeen 
Provincial Training Centre. He has worked out this elaborate 
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manual for teaching the Old Testament to the young people. 
In the first part of each lesson facts are related which the 
teacher ought to possess as a background to his teaching. Then 
follow notes which explain doubtful or unfamiliar words and 
allusions. Finally a sketch is given of the way in which the 
lesson may be taught. 

It is very well done and could be of some help to one who is 
teaching the young, but the general tone of his interpretation 
of the Old Testament is not wholesome. ‘‘Legends’’ and 
‘‘myths’’ are referred to quite frequently, and one feels that a 
higher place should be given to the supernatural. 

. Kyue M. Yates. 


Principles of Religious Education. By Earle E. Emme and Paul R. 
‘Stevick. The Macmillan Company, New York. 285 pp. $1.75 net. 


This book, as its title indicates, is a statement of principles 
in religious education. It does not undertake a detailed dis- 
cussion of particular methods, but enumerates and evaluates 
the many methods in use. It does not propose a distinct educa- 
tional philosophy, but re-states the several viewpoints’ current 
today. The authors are evidently influenced considerably 
by Professors Coe and Dewey, and reflect their, educational 
philosophy. : 

The book, is valuable for advanced students in religious 
education as stating clearly and accurately the bearings of 
scientific study and method upon religious instruction. Too 
little has been done in this field, and we are still dependent 
largely upon the pre-scientifie work of Gregory, Trumbull, 
Brumbaugh, Wells, and their successors. It is gratifying to 
note the increasing number of books which undertake to apply 
the new scientific method in this field. Not all that is written 
will be found valuable and acceptable, to be sure, but out of 
it we may well hope that some classics will appear which will 
conserve all the fine religious values of the older books and at 
the same time be written from the standpoint of modern labora- 
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tory pedagogy. This book of ‘‘Principles’’ is a pioneer in 
this field, and should be read with sympathetic care by those 
who want to see a better generation of Sunday School teachers, 
whose teaching will not lag far behind that of the best-equipped 
public school teachers of our land. 

Part I deals with human nature; Part II with aims; Part III 
with means and methods, curriculum and administration; Part 
IV with leadership. The book is chiefly valuable in the dis- 
eussion of means and methods in Part III. 

G. S. Dossrns. 


Piloting the Sunday School. By E. Morris Fergusson. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 150 pp. $1.50 net. 


Sunday School administration has come to be recognized as 
an art demanding the highest type of ability and training. 
The day of the superintendent who tapped bells and made 
announcements is passing, and has already passed in the better 
schools. In his place is coming a supervisor and administrator 
who compares favorably with the superintendent of instruction 
in the public school system. 

Mr. Fergusson, who has given a lifetime of study to actual 
Sunday School work, holds quite properly that the business of 
supervision is the improvement of teaching. The school exists 
for teaching, and not teaching for the school. He gives due 
attention to matters of organization, but even organization must 
possess distinct educational value or it is of little use. The 
Sunday School’s attendance is to be increased, but not as an 
end in itself—the increased numbers but offer a larger oppor- 
tunity for good teaching. Chapters of especial interest are 
‘*Getting Teachers,’’ ‘‘Improving the Teaching,’’ ‘‘An Efficient 
Staff,’’ ‘‘Worship,’’ ‘‘Evangelism.’’ Every pastor and super- 
intendent who is forward-looking and consecrated to the task 
_ of better religious education in our church schools will welcome 

this book as of very great value. G. S. Dopsrns. 
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Church School Improvement. By W. E. Chalmers. The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia. 170 pp. $1.50. 


This book consists of ten chapters, each chapter representing 
an item in a proposed Standard of Excellence for the church 
school. Each chapter is furnished by a different writer, selected 
because of his or her expert knowledge of the requirements at 
this point. It is interesting to note the ‘‘Ten Test Points’’ 
which have been chosen for the standard: Organization, teaching, 
worship, evangelism, equipment, service, pupil-partnership, 
finance and stewardship, missionary education, correlation. 
Without doubt these points emphasize the great essentials in 
successful Sunday School work. The practical Sunday School 
supervisor would perhaps criticize the standard as lacking in 
objectivity, it being often a matter of opinion as to whether the 
things suggested are being done, whereas a good standard should 
make it possible to check up, on an objective, verifiable basis, 
results achieved or not achieved. This is a good book for 
superintendents or directors of religious education. 

G. S. Dossrns. 


> 


The Sunday School Transformed. By Louis Entzminger. The 
Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia. 175 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Entzminger represents a new type of religious worker— 
the ‘‘Sunday School expert.’’ If variety of experience and 
successful achievement count for anything, he is perhaps en- 
titled to the designation, ‘‘expert,’’ in the best sense of the 
word. His long service as State Sunday School secretary, as 
director of religious education in several of our great schools, 
and as pastor, has qualified him to speak with authority. 

The ‘‘transformed Sunday School’? from the viewpoint of 
this book is transformed chiefly in its organization and in its 
spirit. The author is primarily a promoter, not a teacher. 
His chief concern is with the machinery of the school. This 
is not said by way of disparagement, for surely no one could 
deny that the average Sunday School’s machinery sorely needs 
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transforming, granting that it has ever been formed. It is 
easy to see how better teaching and the fruits of better teaching 
could be provided with far greater ease and assurance if the 
organization and spirit set forth in this discussion were present. 
The reader, however, is liable to get the impression that efficient 
organization and large numbers constitute the ultimate test 
and aim of a Sunday School—and this, unfortunately, is the 
test that most superintendents apply. 

Searcely a Sunday School anywhere is reaching its possi- 
bilities in enrollment and attendance, nor can it begin to reach 
its possibilities until organization and spirit have been trans- 
formed. The intelligent, enthusiastic carrying out of Mr. 
Entzminger’s plans will practically guarantee a better organiza- 
tion, a deepened enthusiasm, a greatly enlarged attendance. 
These things are greatly worth while, and make this a distinctly 
worthwhile book. G. S. Dosprns. 


The Religion of Undergraduates. By Cyril Harris. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 87 pp. $1.25. 


A great many thoughtful people are trying these days to 
answer the question proposed recently by Professor Coe in 
his thought-provoking book, ‘‘What Ails Our Youth?’’ Mr. 
Harris, for some years pastor of the Episcopal Church, Cornell 
University, tries his hand at diagnosis in this discussion of the 
religion of undergraduates. He attempts little in the way of 
prescription, but reports with evident accuracy and first-hand 
knowledge the symptoms as he has observed them in a great 
representative American university. His quotations from under- 
graduates themselves, while possibly chosen to corroborate the 
writer’s opinions, are refreshing and challenging. The five 
questions which he raises, and on which he sought information 
from the students themselves, bring one sharply to the attitude 
of alert attention: (1) Can religion be taught? (2) Can re- 
ligion bring science to the service of the soul? (3) Has Chris- 
tianity anything important to say to modern youth about sin? 
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(4) What part can the Christian religion play in a modern 
industrial state? (5) Can the church give our young people 
their God back again? If you are interested in the modern 
college type of young people, you will want to read and re-read 
this book. G. 8. Dopzrns. 


A Year of Constructive Programs for the Primary Department. 
By Robbie May Alexander. Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
Tenn. 200 pp. $2.00. 


Primary workers will welcome this beautiful volume with 
special joy. On every page are evidences of loving, prayerful 
thoughtfulness, and understanding mind and heart, and a sense 
of the practical as well as the beautiful. Author, printer and 
bookbinder have joined hands in making this a book that will 
appeal instantly to every worker with little children. 

The book consists of fifty-two programs for the Primary 
Department, and some special materials of value to teachers 
and superintendents. Each program is appropriate, dignified, 
suited to the nature and needs of children of this age, full of 
life yet worshipful, and so simple that practically any depart- 
ment can use it. Of course it is not intended that the programs 
shall be used slavishly, and perhaps one of the chief virtues 
is that they are so suggestive and stimulating. The wide-awake 
superintendent is left with ample opportunity for originality 
and adaptation. ; 

If you want to make your Primary Superintendent happy, 
put this book in her hands. G. S. Dossrns. 


Teaching the Youth of the Church. By Cynthia Pearl Maus. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 210 pp. $2.00. 


Miss Maus is a disciple of Professor Betts of Northwestern 
University, and throughout her treatment of this vitally impor- 
tant subject reflects his philosophy and method. This in no 
sense discredits the book, for Professor Betts is a keen thinker 
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and indefatigable worker. His viewpoint, which is largely the 
viewpoint of this book, that teaching should take the place of 
evangelism and that nurture is an effectual substitute for con- 
version, will scarcely meet with the approval of those who know 
human nature and the New Testament. 

Miss Maus, however, does not venture far into the field of 
theology or religious psychology. She is intensely practical, 
and devotes herself with enthusiasm and ability to a discussion 
of organization and methods. Particularly valuable are the 
chapters on ‘‘Knowing One’s Pupils,’’ ‘‘Knowing the Materials 
of Education,’’ and ‘‘Knowing the Technique of Teaching.’’ 
The last-named chapter is easily worth the price of the book. 
She then proceeds to the illustration of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of teaching in a series of chapters setting forth the various 
methods and their special application to the teaching of ado- 
lescents. The book is rich throughout in practical suggestions 
which the alert teacher of Intermediates or Young People will 
find exceedingly helpful. G. S. Dopprns. 


The Daily Vacation Bible School Guide. By Homer L. Grice. 
Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn. $1.00. 


One of the most significant developments in a generation 
‘in the field of religious education is the Daily Vacation Bible 
School movement. Just as we began to reach the limits of 
possibility in a once-a-week Sunday School session, and in- 
superable difficulties began to develop in the plans for week-day 
religious instruction on public school time, the Daily Vacation 
Bible School appeared, offering undreamed of opportunities for 
the extension of the program of Christian education through 
the churches themselves. The number of these vacation schools 
has multiplied with amazing rapidity within the past five years, 
and it begins to look as if every self-respecting church in the 
land must soon provide for its vacation school of religion. 

The Baptist Sunday School Board has been quick to realize 
the significance and possibility of this movement, and some 
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two years ago established a Daily Vacation Bible School Depart- 
ment, with Homer L. Grice in charge. Mr. Grice has produced 
already a considerable literature for the use of teachers and 
pupils in this type of school, and in his ‘‘Daily Vacation Bible 
School Guide’’ has provided what is perhaps the most practical, 
comprehensive and acceptable text-book on the subject. It is 
intended primarily for those who are responsible for the pro- 
motion, leadership and conduct of vacation schools, and covers 
every phase of the undertaking. G. S. Dossins. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Glorious Apollo. By E. Barrington, author of “The Chaste Diana,” 
“The Divine Lady,” etc. New York, 1925. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
371 pp. $2.50. 


The life of Lord Byron as a novel gives the biographer a 
measure of freedom while it imposes an added responsibility. 
Mr. Barrington claims to have ‘‘consulted the best sources of 
information’’ and thinks that he has been faithfubto historic 
truth. aA 

All the several letters quoted are authentic save one. The 
crowding of events into shortened space of time isa doubtful 
procedure, but has probably wrought no injustice. The author 
says: ‘‘It has not been my part to moralize this tremendous 
story, but simply to set down the facts and their issues as I see 
them.’’ 

It is truly a ‘‘tremendous story’’ and offers one of the most 
difficult and fruitful studies in heredity and responsibility. It 
is no wonder Great Britain declined to celebrate the Byron 
centennial; nor equally is it any wonder that so many people 
read this story of Byron that it ran through six printings in two 
months. 

Barrington is gifted as a writer—unusually so—and had to 
deal with a genius. Byron was far less a genius than he was 
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accounted in his own generation. He came upon the scene 
at a time of moral chaos similar to our own era, and had the 
insight and the abandon to capitalize a filth-loving generation 
for his own glorification. The reaction from his age to ‘‘the 
Victorian Era’’ gives hope for our own future. 

In the earlier part of the story one feels that if filth can 
be made fascinating Barrington has achieved this with his hero. 
But as the story moves on and the soul develops its monstrosity 
and the wake of destruction widens, revolt and pity mingle, 
and one feels that the unsparing picture is revealing a very 
demon. 

The late President Whitsett, of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, used to begin a very splendid literary lecture 
on Macbeth by saying: ‘‘There are in literature three great 
devils: Milton’s Satan, Richard III and Lady Macbeth.’’ He 
might now almost add a fourth, so well has Barrington developed 
the demonic qualities and career of George Gordon. But the 
character is at once too historical and too repulsive quite to 
come upon the first plane. Coleridge has done his best to 
brighten the blackness of the record, and his efforts need to be 
taken account of when thinking of the story, but even Coleridge~ 
had to confess more than enough to leave the demon more 
manifest than the poet in this strange, sad genius. 

W. O. Carver. 


Wild Geese. By Martha Ostenso. New York. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1925. 356 pp. $2.00. 


One who reads this novel of the Northwest farm frontier 
will have no quarrel with the award to the author of the $13,500 
prize for a first novel, even though there were 1,389 manuscripts 
in the competition. 

That the author was only twenty-three at the writing, 
brought at three from Norway to this country, is interesting 
and suggestive of the freedom of opportunity in our land. 

The novel meets the demands of the day, but has something 
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more to give, its grip and strength. It keeps the sex idea to 
the fore, with a sophistication and subtlety of symbolism that 
are distressing to one of other ideals in literature but all too 
popular at the moment. Boldness is there, of course. But these 
demands of the hour aside, there is deft skill in nature descrip- 
tion with impressionistic brevity; character analysis which, if 
not of the first rank, is still done with clearness and vigor and 
variety; the constant plan of the elemental passions, except 
religion, which is treated in anything but a satisfactory way. 
Love and tragedy are ever present, often mingled. 

This novel will have its day—a brief one, the reviewer thinks. 
Most writers write for the brief day. But there are possibilities 
in the author that may win her a longer day. The long days 
belong to those who serve humanity, not to those who amuse or 
thrill the passing procession. W. O. Carver. 


Treading the Winepress. By Ralph Conner. George H. Doran 
Company, New York, 1925. $2.00 net. 


Another story by the author of ‘‘The Sky Pilot’’ will be 
welcomed by a host of readers the world over. It may well 
be said that it marks an event not only in the religious, but 
also in the literary world, for the man who has made the nom 
de plume, ‘‘Ralph Conner,’’ immortal is not only’ a minister 
of rare power in reaching neglected men, but a unique master 
of the art of story telling. This story of the Mackinroys, father 
and son, who, born of ancestors of good blood, and bred among 
Scotland’s hills, came to Canada, settled in a fishing village 
of Nova Scotia, and growing to manhood there in adverse and 
checkered circumstances—is a story of heroic struggle, tempta- 
tion and achievement, tragic and full of sorrow at times, but 
ending in happy and triumphant consummation. Of course it 
involves a love story; indeed two or more love affairs are inter- 
twined in it. It bids fair to be as popular as any of the four- 
teen stories that have made the author famous. 

Gro. B. Eacrr. 
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Animal Tales of the Rockies. By Albert Benjamin Cunningham. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 1925. $1.00 net. 


The noted angler and artist who charmed a host of readers 
with “‘Old Black Bass,’’ a work descriptive of one of the shrewd- 
est and gamest of fish, now turns his attention and talent to 
an equally vivid and entrancing description of wild life in the 
Rockies. Clearly he knows from personal contact and observa- 
tion the animals he so graphically describes—their tricks and 
ways, their habits and habitats. What live boy or inquiring 
girl could fail to be delighted with what he tells here in turn 
of these denizens of the mountains—The Prowler (coyote), The 
Barbarian (weasel), The Lark (a ‘‘sheep doggie’’), and The Cou- 
gar (the mountain lion, ‘‘the deadly foe of the herder’’)? And 
what youngster of either sex could read without thrills of pleas- 
ure the author’s story of Prink and Tom (kittens of ‘‘a stray 
eat found in the camp and called Rastus because she was so 
black’’) ? 

Some of the grown-ups, parents or teachers, would do well 
to study these thrilling close-ups of a master of the art of 
story telling so as to learn how to do something like it as occa-_- 
sion may call for it. Gro. B. Eager. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the Federation of Christian Missions, Tokyo. Oltmans (Kd.), 
The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea and Formosa, 1925. 836 pp. 

From the Christian Literature Society, London. Blair—The Sources 
of Islam. 1925, 189 pp. $1.00. 

From the Stratford Company, Boston. Wright—The Beast, Mod- 
ernism and the Evangelical Faith. 1925. 311 pp. $2.00. 

From the Century Company, New York, 1925. 16 mo. Sneath— 


Shall We have a Creed? 69 pp. $1.00. 
Yerkes—Almost Human. 1925. 298 pp. $3.00. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. Hill—Tiptops of Travel. 1925. 
270 pp. $2.50 net. 
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From Oxford University Press, London, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. 
Gadgil—The Industrial Evolution of India in Modern Times. 1924. 
XIX -|- 242 pp. R 4-8. 

Harris—Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata, A Chronicle of His Life. 1925. 
XIX -|-348 pp. 


From Harvard University Press, Cambridge. HEaton—Symbolism 
and Truth. 1925. XIV-|-380 pp. $4.00. 


From The Christian Alliance Publishing Company, New York. 
Hodge—The Life of David Brainerd, Edited and Abridged from Jona- 
than Edwards. 1925. 201 pp. $1.25. 


From the Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 
Peggy Ann—Dear Family. 1925. 107 pp. $1.00. 
Horne—Christ in Man-Making. 1925. 101 pp. 50 cents. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Speer—The Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions. 1926. 351 pp. $2.75. 
Jordan—Central American Indians and the Bible. 1926. 91 pp. $1.00. 
Nevius—Demon Possession and Allied Themes. Seventh Edition; 
Reprint 1926. 518 pp. $1.00. 


From George H. Doran Company, New York. 
Griffith-Jones—Providence—Divine and Human, Vol. I: Some Prob- 

lems of Divine Providence. 1925. 316 pp. $2.50 net. 
O’Neill—The Quest for God in China. 1925. 272 pp. $2.00. 
Mott—The Moslem World of Today—Addresses at International Mis- 

sionary Council by twenty-three speakers. 1925. 420 pp. $2.50 

net. : 

Psychological Foundations of Religious Education. By Walter 
Albion Squires, Director of Week Day Religious Instruction, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. 1926. 153 pp. $1.25 net. ; 

Our Lord’s Earthly Life. By Rev. Prof. David Smith, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “The Days of His Flesh,” ete. 500 pp. $3.00 net. 


The Nature of Religion, Gifford Lectures, 1924. By Ww. P. Paterson, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 1925. 
$4.50 net. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Wieman—Religious Experience and Scientific Method. 1926. 387 pp. 
$2.25. 
Boodin—Cosmic Evolution. 1925. 484 pp. $3.50. 
Keyser—The Problem of Origins. 1926. X-|-265 pp. $2.00. 
Considine—The Vatican Mission Exposition. 1925. 177 pp. $1.40. 
Hardman (Editor)—Psychology and the Church. 1925. 203 pp. $1.50. 
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From Stratford Company, Boston. 
Bercovici—Best Short Stories of the World. 1925. 516 pp. $2.75. 


The Key to the Kingdom: Studies in the Beatitudes. By Rev. 
James Reid, M.A., author of “In Quest of Reality,” etc. 


Our Father, A Study of the Lord’s Prayer. By Anthony C. Deane, 
M.A., Canon of Worcester Cathedral, England. 


Bible Heroes. For Use in Junior B. Y. P. U. By Ethel Hudson, 
Intermediate B. Y. P. U. Secretary, Southern Baptist Convention, 1926. 
Introduction by T. C. Gardner, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. work 
of Texas. Dallas. 123 pp. Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn. 


Junior and Intermediate B. Y. P. U. Leaders’ Manual. By Ina 
Smith Lambkin. Sunday School Board, Nashville, 1926. 


How Music Grew. Bauer and Peyser. Putnams’ Sons, New York 
and Boston, 1925. Introduction by W. J. Henderson. “A comprehen- 
sive but interesting history, for ‘children from nine to ninety,’ tracing 
the development of music from its most primtive state down to the 
present day.” Sixty-four illustrations. 602 pp. $3.50 net. 


If Lincoln Were Here. By John Wesley Hill, Putnam’s Sons, 
Boston and New York. An effort to form a science of the principles 
of Abraham Lincoln and apply them to present-day problems. It 
speaks as from the witness stand of his exalted place in history to 
the troubled world of today. 


Dollars Only. By Edward W. Bok. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York and London, 1926. 245 pp. $1.75 net. 

A book in which Bok is at his best. 

Some of these books will receive more critical attention by 
specialists in this or that line in our next issue. 


Christian Cruise, sailing June 14th, visiting Greece, 
Turkey, Roumania, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. New York 
to New York, $675 to $875. 

European extension, visiting Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium and England, $355 additional. 

Other Spring and Summer Palestine and European tours. 


Write for itineraries. 


The Wicker Tours 
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